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You should see the enthusiastic letters about 


eC 


Childs World Readers 


that are coming from all over the land. To 
say that America’s foremost teachers are 
more than satisfied with this new series is 
to put it mildly. They are charmed. “I 
have seen and used a great many new 
primers but never one like this.” “The 
illustrations are lovely.” ‘It is indeed a 
triumph from every point of view.” 


Ask for sample pages to-day. 





B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 
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Radford State Normal School 


“he First Term of the Summer School offering courses for all grades and classes 


of teachers opens June 11th. 


Second Term opens July 23rd. The same courses offered 


in the Second Term as in the First with the exception of the Review Courses. 


Reduced railroad rates offered from all parts of the State. 


erate. 


Climate, scenery and health conditions are ideal. 


Expenses very mod- 


Pleasant, large, shady 


campus, swimming pool, games, recreations, lecture courses and entertainments ; splen- 


did library; laboratories; gymnasium; strong courses in physical education; public 


school music; games; songs; manual arts, and special courses for High School grad- 


uates desiring certificates. 


For Catalogue, Booklet of Views and Full Information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 


East Radford, Virginia 
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i ° “In the Heart of the Beautiful and , 
i The Summer Session of 1917 Healthful Shenandoah Valley.” 

' of the 

, oes ) State Normal School 

; College of William and Mary ! Harrisonburg, Va. 

: Dublin, Va., June roth to August 16th SUMMER SESSION 

' i : ; 
H Will be Open to Women of 4 Picst Term: — eh ne ; A 

¢ College Grade as well as Men econd Term: July 23-August 30. 

} | Courses offered in all subjects for: 

' The distinctive features of the William and P Summer School Professional Certificate — 

H Mary Summer work are: real college Primary Grades. > 
+ work, with a large faculty of college pro- ‘ Summer School Professional Certificate — 

'  fessors; no tuition to teachers; diversity Grammar Grades. 

j of courses for advanced teachers; all work First and § d Grade Certifi 

+ counts toward teacher’s diploma; special j fet and Second Urade Vertincate. 

i six week’s course for first grade high First Grade High School Certificate. P 
} school certificate; low expenses; cool, de- } A large array of courses, in addition to the 

: lightful situation in Pulaski County, 2,150 required subjects for certificates, is offered. 

: feet altitude; Dormitory reserved for col- Full credit given for work completed during 

i lege women. the summer toward the regular diplomas and ¢ 
‘ certificates of the Normal School. 

; A Summer College for Men and Women Unsurpassed location for Summer Work. 

' , ’ at r 

} Weite Sor Cataieane Expenses the lowest. Reduced railway fares. 

i Catalog will be sent upon request. 

j JAMES S. WILSON, Director ; For further information concerning the ¢ 
' WILLIAMSBURG. VA Summer School, address 

. JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 

¢ Summer Session Office Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 

‘ - 
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| ABINGDON STATE 
{SUMMER SCHOOL 











Galax Summer School 
Galax, Virginia 



































Opens June 20, Closes July 20, 1917 ? 
siiiainielataeiseianatiane JUNE 19—JULY 18 
: The State Summer Normal for Southwest Virginia will 
be conducted the coming summer at Abingdon, Virginia, in 
4 Martha Washington College. This famous College, consisting 
of five large brick buildings with modern equipment, will . = P "ee . Y . 
serve as a home for the girls and the members of the faculty. C ompetent corps of instructors. No tul- 
Board and lodging in the building will be $17.00 for the en- . Fo es : : 
nmin tan nan tion to Virginia teachers, but a registration 
The campus consists of ten acres of beautiful lawn, girded fee of $1.00 will be charged. Cool climate 
and intersected by walks which, together with basket-ball 
and tennis courts, afford ample opportunity for outdoor and reasonable rates for board. 
exercise. A natural grove of pine, oak, cedar, holly, dog- 
wood and maple enhances the beauty, and is both a charm . sac laasd: es . 
pote ele ne gle sae Courses leading to first and second grade 
The State Board of Health has lately declared Abingdon certificates. ! 
to be the most healthful town in Virginia. Altitude, 2,200 4 
feet. Days and nights are delightfully cool, even in July. Those entitled may have certificates re- 
Abingdon is noted for culture and _ refinement. The 6 , . 4 ° 
Normal will be one large happy household. Teachers and newed without examination by twenty days 
pupils will be under one roof and will be thrown together 6 , 2 . ° 
aaa waka. attendance. For catalog and further in- 
For general information write to the Conductor; for mat- formation, write i 
H ters of local concern write to the Local Manager. 3 
P van \ 
F. B. FITZPATRICK, Bristol, Va., Conductor B. M. COX, Conductor, 
- ve . . 
R. T. STEPHENSON, Abingdon, Va., Local Mgr. , Galax, Virginia. 
. 
; ’ 
i -_ : ' 
bie aaa ee ee ——— ¥ ee 7” + 
+ o-m 0-0 <0 +00 eee e + 
b 7 
State Summer Normal and School of 
' 
Manassas Summer School 3 y 
FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 
June 20 to July 19, 1917 
SESSION — JUNE I1 To JuLy 20, 1917 
The session is conducted under the general ?¢ 
management of the State Board of Education ¢ COURSES OFFERED 
and under the supervision of the Superintendent , ; Professional Courses leading to Summer School 
: : ‘ -rofessiona Sertificate for primary or grammar 
of Public Instruction. ; grades — eighteen weeks, three summers. 
_ Courses leadi Firs - 
Opportunities offered for work for first, sec- j tificates. OS Oe Pet ae Sees Cees Cor 
ond and third grade certificates. Special } All high school graduates are required to take 
~ % te An wie Sei a six-weeks’ professional course before receiving 
courses in omestic Art, omestic cience, ae ee a < <r mee 
; aus so . 2 schools will be admitted to either o e profes- 
Manual Training, Chair-caning and Mattress ; sional courses, and the work credited towards a 
making. Summer School Professional Certificate. Those 
, ¢ who are not graduates of an accredited high school 
. ’ are required to have a First Grade Certificate be- 
State Examinations July 17, 18, 19 fore they are eligible for entrance to the profes- 
’ ’ ’ sional courses. 
4 
Board and room for the session, $11.00 } Expense: 
Registration fee, $1.00. PRORIOCIORION POG: 560560 ses ssnsesacsdavsnes 1.50 
r as nf ti t Board, Furnished Room and Laundry...... 24.00 
or further information, write 
$25.50 
FRED D. MORTON, Conductor, For catalogue, which will be issued in May, 
Manassas Industrial School, address 
Manassas, Va. J. L. JARMAN, Conductor. 
- - wee - + wee oe - . 
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VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER NORMAL 
Six Weeks — June 18th to July 28th 


Courses leading to all Summer School Pro- 
fessional Certificates: Primary Grade, Gram- 
mar Grade, Advanced Grade and High School 
Grades. 

Courses adapted to needs of graduates from 
first grade High Schools who require six v-eeks 
training at Summer Normal to secure their 
certificates, and to needs of those who desire 
the renewal of any certificates except second 
grade. 

Any one desiring advanced subjects should 
apply before June Ist. 


For further information apply to 
Director Richmond Summer School 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VA. 


7 


| State Summer Normal 
COVINGTON | 


4 


In the mountains of Virginia, near the Vir- 4 
ginia Hot Springs, the White Sulphur Springs 


and other health and pleasure resorts. 


Delightful Climate — Ideal Location 


Courses for First and Second Grade Certifi- 


cates, and for the Renewal of Certificates. 
June 1gth to July 2oth 
r For catalogue write 


Supt. James G. Jeter, Manager 
COVINGTON 


JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS, Conductor 
Richmond, Va. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL, TRAINING SCHOOL 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL JUNE 25—AUG. 3 


Cool Class Rooms Overlooking Lake Michigan 
Three Deparments. I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Playground. 
Practical and Advanced Courses—Supervisor’s Course—Credits to- 
ward Diploma. Strong Faculty —Fine Equipment—Accredited. 
Address Registrar, Dept. V, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. (NOTE: 22nd year opens Sept. 18.) 
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STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
LOUISA, VA. 
JUNE 20th to JULY 17th—SECOND SESSION 
A STRONG STAFF 
Registration Fee $1.00. Board Reasonable. 


The State uniform examination is held at the 
end of the session for applicants desiring to win 
First, Second and Third Grade Certificates. For 
further information write Miss Lucile Holt, Mgr. 


FRANK TRIGG, Conductor. 
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When answering Advertisements please mention 
the Virginia Journal of Education 
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State Summer School 
AT 


. 


Virginia Normal and 
| Industrial Institute 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 


June 20th — August rst 


@Six weeks’ courses leading to Professional 
Certificates—Primary, Grammar and Advanced 
Grades. QFour weeks’ courses leading to First 
and Second Grade Industrial Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates. @QNo Courses will be 
given preparatory to State Examinations. The 
School offers a healthful location, competent 


faculty and pleasant environment. 


@For further information address 


JOHN M. GANDY 


Conductor 
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In these the opening days of participation by the United States in the World War, it is 
well to keep in mind two things which bear upon educational work. We must first of all keep 
cool. We must not allow “rapid motion” to be substituted for “calm execution of  well-laid 
plans.” No less a leader than President Wilson has warned us of this evil. 
On the other hand, no serious-minded man can fail to realize that our country will be a 
very different one when the war is finished from what it is to-day. That means that our educa- 
tional system will be changed, as well as everything else. Are we prepared for these changes? 
In moments of stress will we, the educational leaders of the South, guide the destiny of Southern 
children aright — guide the future welfare of our country aright? 
The most representative gathering of Southern educational leaders during the next few 
months will be at the Summer Quarter of Peabody College — counting both faculty and student 
body. Here men will learn what other men from all over the South are thinking about and 
planning to do in this national emergency. 
The Summer Quarter extends from June 14th to August 31st (the first term from June 
14th to July 21st, the second term from July 21st to August 31st). 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
+ ° 0-0 0-0 ° oe ° + om ° > + 
$ “ b / | =) ™ 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
‘ (he , JUNE 30rn TO AUGUST Ast 
P ¢ CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
V IRGINIA JOU RNAL of 4 Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Special Courses 
available in Graphic Arts, Music, etc. Credits applied toward diploma 
Many advantages in Chicago parks, bathing beaches, golf grouncs, 
$ > summer concerts, etc. This year’s summer session will be held in the 
EDUCATION d Francis W. Parker School, located near Pemerv Park and the Lake 
Shore. For detailed information address Dept. 23, 54 Scott St., Chicago 
is published primarily for the teachers of = _s sd 
. re +. ie + er ~~ * 
Virginia. Its columns are always open to ? + 
4 
; : - se cee a —" 
scussion of problems affecting their inter- Ad h ll 
discussion of problem savede vertising That Tells! 
% ests. It furnishes first-class professional 
reading. Its rates are most reasonable. } The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 
c é, ‘ a ¢ 29,000 Readers. 
Subscribe now for next session. It is the Official Organ of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
> a It has no Competition in Virginia. 
It goes in every County and City of the State. 
Be It appeals to the most intelligent class of 
Readers. 
* . . 
2 Try a good advertisement in our pages, and 
—— pag 
{ see how well it will pay. 
> Rates reasonable. Terms on application. 
Che 
4 
Virginia Journal of Education Virginia Journal of Education ; 
RICHMOND, VA, RICHMOND, VA. 
4 
7 
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The “Virginia Journal of Education 
JOSEPH W. EVERETT, Editor and Publisher 


By authority of the State Board of Education, and 
under the patronage of the State Board of Education, 
the University of Virginia, the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, William and 
Mary College, and the State Female Normal Schools at 
Farmville. Harrisonburg, Fredericksburg and Radford, 
Virginia. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


“The Virginia Journal of Education” 
each month, except July and August. 

Subscribers failing to receive any issue should give 
prompt notice. 

Price one dollar a year, ten cents single copy. In 
clubs of ten or more seventy-five cents a year. 

In ordering a change of address, give the old address 
as well as the new, as postmasters do not forward 
second class mail. 

Remittances should be made by express order, postal 


order, registered letter or check. 
All communications should be addressed to “The 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Editorial 


Help! 


President Wilson, from a national standpoint, 
and Governor Stuart, from a State standpoint, 
have issued urgent and patriotic pleas for citi- 
zen service in helping forward the great war 
movement. The response should be immediate 
and effective. Every man, woman and _ child 
should consider the call a personal one> The ser- 
vice should be earnest, persistent and intelligent. 
it should have the vital aim of producing more 
It should 
mean help in the most generous and unselfish 


largely and conserving more carefully. 


definition of the word. 

As food is the basic question of the hour, the 
major part of our energies should be bent to- 
ward its production. The farmer should be 
given every possible help in raising larger crops ; 
his wife should be urged to do more canning and 
preserving and the children, besides helping in 
the house and on the farm, should be encouraged 
to cultivate small tracts of land in food produc- 


ing vegetables. 


The claims of the Red Cross and other helpful 
societies should not be forgotten. Ministers and 
other public speakers should acquaint the people 
with the real gravity of the situation and urge 
patriotic service. The newspapers should per- 
form the same duty, and, in addition, should 
counsel against hysteria and panic in business 
Sensations should be avoided. The tone 
of pulpit and press should be one of moderation, 


circles. 
exhortation and inspiration. In short, the people, 
as a whole, should be urged to keep their heads, 
to busy their hands and to hope for the best. 

Back of every energy and inspiring every im- 
pulse for good, should come a fixed belief in God 
Almighty, and in the wisdom and justice and 
beneficence of His dealings with the children of 
men. 


Our High Opportunity 


“The supreme test of the nation has come. 
We must all speak, act and serve together. To 
such a.task we can dedicate our lives and our 
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fortunes, everything that we have and everything 
that we are, with the pride of those who know 
that the day has come when America is privileged 
to spend her blood for the principles that gave 
her birth.” — President Wilson. 


Let us find our souls! 

It has been fifty years since we felt the cleans- 
ing fires of war — fifty years since we knew its 
peace of sacrifice, its brotherhood of sympathy, 
and its power of forcing mankind to an utter 
dependence upon God. 

In the throes of its presence we were stunned, 
but in the searching processes of readjustment, 
we found our flowers of compensation, and with 
them a serener faith in the necessity and benefi- 
cence of our Gethsemane. 

And so the years have passed and with them 
have come tremendous changes. Freed from the 
evil consequences of our own war, and from 
the entanglements and burdens of old world 
countries, we have forged ahead splendidly. Our 
population has grown by leaps and bounds, our 
resources have proven inexhaustible. Our coun- 
try, by reason of its size, its climate and its 
geographical location, has offered countless op- 
portunities to native and to foreign born citizens. 
Corporate and individual effort has been ‘os- 
tered intelligently, “big business” has been un- 
shackled and inventive genius has yielded its 
finest fruits to the advancement of industrial en- 
deavor. In consequence, we are to-day the rich- 
We have 


broken all past records and have set new stand- 


est nation on the earth commercially. 


ards for universal achievement. 

With this amazing growth has come a feeling 
of buoyant heedlessness. We have become ab- 
sorbed in sheer living! We have fallen in love 
with life, with hope, with ambition, with achieve- 
ment, with competition — with success! We 
have known power, and ease and luxury and ex- 
Great prizes have 
come to us easily and great expectations are 
ever ahead of us. The joyous, boasting, bounti- 


travagance, but never satiety! 


crisis ? 

ful to-morrow is always a prey for our tireless 
hands. Eager, excited, restless and unsatisfied, 
we are ever pursuing and never resting! We are 


the unwearied youth of the whole universe! 


EDUCATION 


In the splendor of this restlessness we have 
forgotten something of those finer lessons we 
learned a half-a-century ago — something of the 
peace of sacrifice, of the sympathy of brother- 
hood, of the fear of and reverence for God. We 
have lost appreciably — have we not?—of the 
personal touch, of the spirit, of the vision — 
yea, and of the soul! 

* * * * * * *K *K * * K * 

Across the waters is a bitterer Gethsemane 
than ours — bitterer in its tears, its anguish and 
its supreme sacrifices. Our brothers over there 
are in the throes of its desolation and almost of 
its despair. They are suffering and fighting for 
all that we ever suffered and fought for, and, in 
addition, they are battling for the civilization of 
the world. Our fate is inextricably mixed with 
theirs. Every blow that they deal now is a blow 
for universal liberty — for universal freedom of 
body, mind, soul and spirit. 

In this hour of their travail, let us find our 
spiritual and material opportunity. Let us re- 
member that it is not enough to give at a distance 
and of our abundance; let us rather remember 
that we must touch elbows with them in effort, 
must give of our substance to the point of sacri- 
fice, and above all must give of our blood and 
spirit unto the uttermost measure of their need 
and relief. And in so giving, let us remember to 
give unselfishly and with a constant prayer on 
our lips for further and more exalted con- 
secration. 


So, and so alone, shall we find our souls! 


The Vital Holiday 


We want to see the teachers of Virginia have 
a good, carefree holiday this summer. We want 
to see them take a week or two off and get every 
thought of schools out of their brains! We want 
to see every pedagogic cobweb eliminated and 
every thought of “duty,” and every “thought for 
to-morrow,” and all thoughts of a heavy and de- 
pressing nature whatever knocked into a cocked 
hat! 

Holidays are not made for pining over past 
evils or straining for future goods. They are 
They are not 
On the 


’ 


‘ 


not “anxious bench” inventions. 
designed for torturing introspection. 








Cy 
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contrary, they are mental and physical recesses. 
[hey are open air escapes from routine. They 
fixed revolts against conscienceless “grind.” 
\s such they should be treated and enjoyed. 
such they should be specifically planned and 
provided for in the summer’s campaign. They 

- as necessary as light and air; they are almost 
s necessary as food itself. 


LL 


Don’t listen to what other people think you ought 
to do, unless you have become a hypochondriac! 
Don’t set out to do something “improving,” while 
laying ; don’t carry an ounce of yesterday or 
morrow into the glad time. Just go scot-free, 
and resolve to do whatever will bring you peace 
of soul and diversion of mind — even to blowing 
blades of grass or watching dancing shadows on 
pool or mountainside! It’s rest of mind and 
body and soul you need, and this can best be 
eained by broken environment and by slipping the 
ceaseless bands off of the ceaseless wheels of 


ever-exacting life. 

Oh! the comfort of just “getting away” — 
of just relaxing —of just “letting go” for a 
while! There is no peace like it and no healing 
so sweet and sure. It is the hour when the world 
is made new — when the old, old “raveled sleave 
of care” is knit strong and whole for the morrow! 

Take the holiday! Take it in the spirit you 
should take it— with cables cut, care thrown 
overboard, and sails set for other shores! If 
vou can’t afford a distant trip, try a simple camp- 
ing party. Go into a nearby woods, or on a moun- 
tain top, or by the seashore. Just get a few boys 
and girls, a wagon and some provisions, and drive 
away somewhere — anywhere —and rig up a 
tent! Community of help will minimize the cost 
and the experience will be worth its weight in 
gold! 

We know the war is on and that times are 
serious and that “conservation and production” 
are the prime essentials of the hour. Yet we urge 
the holiday — short though it be—in spite of 
these very grim facts— yea, because of them. 
‘heir serious demands can best be met by the 
energy of sane minds and wholesome bodies, 
whose stamina has been increased — not dimin- 
ished — by brief relaxation and wholesome diver- 
sions. It is poor economy to order worn out 
oldiers into new and fierce charges. The better 


wn 
wn 


the preparation, the surer the chances of suc- 
cess. Take the holiday sanely and take it for 
economy’s sake. 


Business Methods in Repairing 
School-Houses 


School-houses should be repaired in the sum- 
mer and not in the fall. It is a serious interrup- 
tion to school work to have carpenters hammer- 
ing away in a building while lessons are being 
heard; it is even worse for teachers and pupils 
to enter a school-house in the fall and find it out 
of repair. 

Vacation is the time when all buildings should 
be thoroughly overhauled and equipped for the 
The weather and 
roads are good, labor is more easily procurable, 
and trustees, who are farmers, can give more 


following session’s work. 


time to the work than any other season, save in 
the dead of winter. Finally, there is no interrup- 
tion of classes, and no serious menace to the 
health and comfort of teachers and pupils from 
broken windows, bad stoves and leaking roofs. 
From every standpoint of economy and efficiency 
the work should be done in the summer. 

THe JOURNAL submits to trustees the following 
business-like plan for the repair of school-houses 
—one that has been tried and found successful 
and ‘economical in every way. In the latter part 
of June let each district board employ a good 
carpenter, who has a spring wagon or a one- 
horse wagon, and whose duty it shall be to visit 
and repair every school-house in the district. Let 
this carpenter put in his wagon a good supply of 
ordinary repairs —locks, window glass, stove- 
piping, a roll or two of tin and as much weather- 
boarding — cut in convenient lengths — as he can 





readily haul. 

With such equipment he can make nine-tenths 
of the usual repairs needed. Where he finds a 
building seriously out of order, let him report it 
at once to the clerk of the board or to the nearest 
trustee — with an estimate of the materials neces- 
sary to fix it. Then, when the general repair work 
is done, these serious cases can be taken up and 
intelligently disposed of by the carpenter under 
the direction of the board. 
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The carpenter can be paid by the job or by 
the day. If he is an honest man, the latter method 
is preferable. In either case he should be re- 
quired to furnish an itemized account of the 
repairs made on each building, in order that the 
board may have a fair idea of how his time has 
been spent. 

In closing, THe JouRNAL would urge some 
systematic, business-like method in dealing with 
this repair work — either the above or some better 
method. Too often it is done in a costly and slip- 
Too often it is put off till the fall, 
when the session’s work has begun, and when 


shod way. 


teachers and pupils have suffered needlessly for 
lack of it. ’ 


A Remarkable Report 


If you were a thoroughgoing business man and 
a young fellow applied to you for a job as civil 
engineer, what percentages of value would you 
attach to (1) knowledge of fundamentals; (2) 
technique; (3) character, or the personal side, 
including judgment, efficiency and understanding 
of men? 

Would you give knowledge of fundamentals 50 
Where 
Where character? 


or 75 per cent? would you rate 
technique ? 

Would you have dreamed it possible that an 
organization of practical, shrewd business.men 
would have rated the personal side (character) 
at 75 per cent — the knowledge of fundamentals 
at 15 per cent, and technique at Io per cent? 
Yet this is exactly what the annual report of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers for 1916 
develops. In the spring of 1916, the Joint Com- 
mittee on [engineering [Education sent the fol- 
lowing card to the members of the National En- 


gineering Societies: 


Please prefix numbers to the groups of qualities 
listed below to show the order of importance that you 
give them in judging the reasons for engineering suc- 
cess or in sizing up young men for employment or pro- 
motion. 

.Character, integrity, responsibility, resourcefulness, 

initiative. 
....Judgment, common sense, scientific attitude, per- 
spective. 


..Efficiency, thoroughness, accuracy, industry. 


.Understanding of men, executive ability. 
.Knowledge of the fundamentals of engineering 
science. 
.Technique of practice and of business. 
Submitted by 
Address 


Up to June first, 6,773 of these cards had been re- 
turned; 352 were accompanied by letters explaining the 
views of the writers. 


A summary of the replies develops the follow- 
ing remarkable table: 





Oe, a ee ee 
PIPER sedis ten ays Sandals gsi s Ax Moiese 19.5 
BIOS Ss eye ete ksivn ears cd dlawiesasEeeteminde 16.5 
Wnderstanding Of RICW <6 soc ccns cacs aed dee ewe 15.0 

75 
Knowledge of fundamentals .................. 15.0 
SER CRIIRIRENS . chet ot. oe Noni ate ats dace nwa ee ean ware 10.0 

100 


“When applying these figures to the schools 
it is desirable not to forget several perfectly ob- 
vious facts,” continues the editor of the report. 
“In the first place, all the qualities mentioned are 
essential to genuine success and conscious effort 
should be made to develop all of them as far as is 
possible. Second, character, initiative, common 
sense, and qualities of this sort cannot be taught 
explicitly like multiplication tables and rules of 
grammar. Third, education is a continuous pro- 
cess of growth, and therefore the conscious de- 
velopment of the qualities of the first four groups 
cannot to advantage be arrested for four years, 
even for the sake of a mastery of knowledge and 
technique. Fourth, the man whose character, 
judgment, efficiency and understanding of men 
has developed most during his college years has 
the best show after graduation, since these quali- 
ties constitute 75 per cent of his equipment. 
Fifth, the fact that character is rated at 24 per 
cent does not mean that an engineer can succeed 
It does mean that 
even a perfect character is but 24 per cent of the 
engineer’s total equipment.” 


with a 24 per cent character. 


What a significant tribute to the personal, as 
compared with the technical, in education! We 
cannot be reminded too often that the “whole” 
boy goes to school, and that “books” constitute 


only a small part of his just privileges. 
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‘Not a Misunderstanding” 


| 11E JOURNAL has received the following letter 
wider the above heading from Mr. S. P. Duke, 
eitor of the Virginia State Teachers’ Quarterly, 

th the request that it occupy “as prominent a 
place” as the editorial to which he takes excep- 
tion: 


Accuse me, if you please, of being wrong or right, 
not of misunderstanding the situation when I ad- 
cated in the Teachers’ Quarterly the development 
that pamphlet into a teachers’ magazine. 
The Editor of THE JouRNAL invites subscribers to 
resh out in the open differences of opinion that exist 
d I offer my personal opinions below through the 
courtesy of this general invitation. 
In the May issue of THE JourNAL the Editor seems 
combat the statement that THE ViRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
UCATION is the official organ of the State depart- 
nent of Public Instruction, yet on page 448 of the 
significant, half-page ad- 


same issue occurs. this 


rtisement: 
ADVERTISING THAT TELLs!! 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpUCATION reaches 29,000 
readers. 


It is the official organ of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. ° 


It has no competition in Virginia, etc. 


If these statements are not facts, then take down 
your sign. If they need qualification, modify them, if 
they represent whole, unlimited truth, which I take 
them to mean, then I believe our educational press in 
\irginia needs radical reorganization. 

If, as the Editor of THE JouRNAL says, THE JOURNAL 
“is in no wise controlled or directed by the depart- 
ment” there will be many opinions in the State that 
will have to be substantially modified. We have it upon 
ery good authority that the Editor of THE JourRNAL 

as nominated by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and his nomination ratified by the State Board 
of Education just as is done in the case of the State 
school inspectors. In this way it is generally felt that 
the Editor of THe JourNaLt becomes, in a sense, a 
member of the State Superintendent’s administrative 
cabinet. It is also traditionally regarded that when a 
person in a position of this kind cannot agree with 
his superior, executive courtesy demands that he resign. 
Does this tend to make THe JourNAL a free forum 
for discussion, especially if there should be differences 
of opinion as to the policies of the Superintendent or 
Board of Education? Teachers know these facts and 
naturally feel a delicacy in asking that material be 
rinted in THe JourNAL that opposes the policies of 
the State administrative force. I have felt that way 


intil this invitation was extended and I do not agree 
vith the Editor of THe JourNnat that such a feeling 
vas any reflection on my professional integrity. 


Has the Editor of THe JourNnat ever taken issue 
with the State Superintendent or State Board of Edu- 
cation on any vital problem in the editorial columns 
of Tue JournaL? Is it natural to suppose that they, 
being human, have always been right? 

THE JOURNAL, according to the Editor’s statement, 
“has no competition in Virginia.” Is this a wholesome 
condition, when we reflect that THE JouRNAL is practi- 
cally all the current, professional literature that many 
teachers read? Might not this condition place at the 
disposal of the State Department of Public Instruction 
too much influence over the opinions of the teachers 
of the State, especially when we recall that the State 
Superintendent is elected by popular suffrage? Would 
it not be more wholesome for the policies and pro- 
cedure of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
State Board of Education to have professional criticism 
than to have all of the criticism of educational adminis- 
tration to come from the lay press without technical 
or professional insight into the problems? 


The editorial influence of a magazine is a wonder- 
ful power, especially when it has no competition, and 
it should be as far as possible responsible to the demo- 
cratic constituency of the publication rather than to an 
individual or a small group of individuals. 


Now should the State Teachers’ Association have 
an official organ in the nature of a monthly magazine? 
There are over 8,000 members of the State Associa- 
tion, and we believe that the best interest of the 
teaching profession demands that there be some up-to- 
date, standard publication, under the control of this 
association to bring greater efficiency to its organiza- 
tion, greater coherence and like-mindedness to _ its 
membership and greater respect to its professional 
opinions. Besides there are many schemes, plans, 
policies, craft undertakings, of specific interest to the 
State Association that need concentrated, individual at- 
tention and propagation. Many of our best teachers’ 
magazines are published by State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, but we know few instances where the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State 
Board of Education have control of the appointment 
of the editor of the only teachers’ magazine in the 
State. 

There are several ways, it seems to me, of reconcil- 
ing the conflicting interests as here represented : 

First. Have a separate and distinct magazine for the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

To have the editor or editorial staff of 
3oard 


Second. 
THe JouRNAL appointed jointly by the State 
of Education and the State Teachers’ Association. 

Third. Have THe JourNaL or Epucation turn over 
to the State Teachers’ Association so much of its space 
to be edited and published, without censorship, by 
editors appointed by the State Teachers’ Association 
with the understanding that the December or January 
number be very largely devoted to the proceedings of 
the annual November meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 
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Let the teachers of the State express themselves on 
these propositions 


( Signed ) S. P. Duxe. 


Stating that THe JouRNAL is the official organ 
of the Department of Public Instruction only in 
the sense that it carries the official announce- 
ments of the Department and reaffirming the 
accuracy of every other claim made by THE 
JouRNAL in its editorial and advertising pages 
offer official proof 
thereof, we pass at once to the root of Mr. Duke’s 
grievance, viz.: that THe JOURNAL is not a free 
forum for the discussion of educational policies 


and standing ready to 


because its editor is assumed to be under the 
control of the State Board of Education. This 
alleged chaperonage is considered so baleful to 
the interests of the teachers that they “feel a deli- 
cacy in asking that material be printed in THE 
JouRNAL that opposes the policies of the State 
Administrative Force !” 

In support of his theory that the editor of 
THE JouRNAL is controlled by the State Board 
of Education, Mr. Duke “has it on good authority 
that the Editor of THE JoURNAL is nominated by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and that 
his nomination is ratified by the State Board of 
Education, just as is done in the case of the State 
school inspectors.” 

Mr. Duke’s “authority” is decidedly faulty in 
both particulars. The Editor of THE JourRNAL 
is not appointed as the inspectors are appointed, 
nor is he subject to the same supervision, nor does 
he hold the same official relation to the State 
Board of Education and to the Superintendent. 
Hence, his “case” is not like that of the inspec- 
tors, and hence Mr. Duke’s deductions from false 
premises are necessarily erroneous. The policies 
of the Editor are not influenced by the State 
Board of Education, nor by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. So far as the latter of- 
ficial is concerned THE JOURNAL makes this un- 
qualified statement: He has never suggested, 
dictated or revised a single editorial line in its 
pages, and this, too, in spite of the fact that the 
Editor has seen fit on several occasions to dis- 
Further, neither 
he nor the State Board of Education passes upon 


agree decisively with his views. 


the general content of THE JourRNAL. Not a 
single line sent by members of the State Teachers’ 
Association has ever been censored by the Editor 


or any one else. 


But granting, purely for the sake of argument. 
that the Editor is under the control of the State 
Board or the Superintendent, why should the 
teachers “feel a delicacy” in presenting their 
views in the pages of THE JouRNAL? Isn’t it a 
Aren’t educational subjects de- 
Has the State Board 
ever declared itself immune from criticism? Has 


free country? 
batable before any forum? 
it ever punished a critic? Has it ever sought to 
muzzle public opinion or thrust a reactionary 
policy on the teachers or any other set of school 
officials in the State? And, finally, would a 
“kick” or a protest or a criticism be any the less 
“delicate” to the State Board of Education or 
less detrimental to the author if printed in such 
a “hybridized” magazine as Mr. Duke suggests? 

We fancy that even Mr. Duke must give a 
negative answer to each of these queries. To 
what conclusion then does his argument drive 
us? To the obvious and discreditable one that 
the teachers of the State hesitate to express their 
views openly before the State Board of Educa- 
tion for fear of loss of position or other per- 
In short, that they are willing 
to sacrifice honest convictions to private and per- 
sonal considerations! 


sonal detriment ! 


We decline positively to 
accept such a conclusion and on behalf of the 
teachers of the State, we repudiate it. We rate 
their professional integrity far too high to admit 
of any such unjust reflection. We believe that 
honest, constructive criticism is the privilege of 
every teacher in the State, and that the records of 
the State Teachers’ Association do not show a 
single instance where those who have uttered 
them have been made to suffer in consequence. 
If so, let the instances be named. 

For lack of space we must decline to discuss 
Mr. Duke’s theory as to the dual magazine idea, 
beyond saying that we think it would prove ut- 
terly impracticable as a business and professional 
proposition, and that certainly it would not offer 
the teachers of the State a more “delicate’’ nor a 
less “dangerous” medium for the exploitation of 
their critical views! 

In conclusion, THE JOURNAL believes that co- 
operation and constructive work are far more 
needed in Virginia than carping criticism, and 
certainly far more needed than the exploitation of 
new theories whose values have never been tried 
in the crucible of experience. 
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Literature and Language 
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The Swing 


How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do. 


Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle, and all 
Over the country side — 


Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roofs so brown. 

Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down! 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Treatment of the Poem 


“The Swing” gives a fore-taste of vacation 


pleasures. It is child-like and full of charm. 

The best introduction is either an actual ex- 
perience or a good picture, such as is found in 
illustrated copies of “A Child’s Garden of Verse.” 
But crude illustrations will answer the purpose. 

After such comments as the children may de- 
sire to make upon the experience or the picture, 
say that you know a poem in which a little child 
tells of a good time in the swing. 





First, some one asks a question which the 
child answers. 

Second, the child tells what is to be seen while 
up in the air. 

Third, there are some things seen on the way 
down. 

Last of all is the swinging motion, back and 
forth. 

Recite the poem as a whole, using sweet aid 
natural tones, and again, stanza by stanza, paus- 
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ing at the close of each to have the pupils give 
the pictures in their own language and assist in 
resetting them in the language of the poet. 
Finally, have the children help repeat the whole 


poem. 


Note that the last two words in the third line 
of stanza 2 belong with the last line. 


Have the selection memorized. 


HAND WorK 


I:ncourage free cuttings and drawings of a 
child in a swing. The class working together 
may cut the various objects named and paste upon 
a piece of cardboard or wrapping paper, to make 


a poster. 


Nature Study Suggestions 
ENEMIES OF TREES 


Aside from the care of gardens, which should 
occupy a portion of the time of every child who 
is able to work during the summer, the older 
children should be encouraged to make a study 
of some insect pest. One variety that seems to 
be multiplying rapidly throughout the State is 
the tent caterpillar. | 





TENT 
CATERPILLAR 





¥ 
cocoon 











At night, or in cool or rainy weather the cater- 
pillars creep into the web tent for protection. 
While thus sheltered the whole colony should be 
burned by using a torch made of light-wood or 
using a small amount of kerosene in a cup, fas- 


tened to a pole. Care must be taken to save 


injury to the tree. 


If disturbed the caterpillars drop to the ground 
and escape, only to return later to their evil 
work. They must be attacked without hesitation, 
and effectually. In spring, when the caterpillars 
first hatch, the twigs upon which the tent hangs 
may be cut off and destroyed. 

In autumn when children return to school, one 
or two tents should be placed in a box covered 
with wire netting or a fruit jar covered with thin 
cloth, so that the metamorphosis may be studied, 
When the 
caterpillars appear it will be necessary to supply 
food in the shape of fresh leaves from some tree 


from the egg to the perfect insect. 


like the one on which the tent was found; but 
When 


once the children recognize the insect form it 


results will pay for the necessary work. 


can be destroyed. 
One such study as this each year would justify 
nature study in the school. Parents will dis- 


cover its practical value. 


Friends of the Trees 


Most birds are friends of trees, but none are 
better friends of trees than the chickadee and 
the nuthatch. These birds often hunt together 
during the winter, both busy seeking along the 
branches and around the trunk of the tree for 
the eggs and larvae of spiders and insects. Chick- 
adee will more frequently be found among the 
branches, and nuthatch upon the trunk. 

These are common birds, easily recognized by 
Dur- 
ing the early summer the chickadee may be dis- 
covered brooding and raising an interesting fam- 
ily in some tree on lawn or in garden. 


the children after studying the pictures. 


Chickadee’s cry of “chi-chi-chi-day-day-day !” 
reveals his identity even before he becomes visi- 
ble, as head lowered he inspects cracks and crev- 
ices for hidden dainties. Nuthatch is more 
quiet about his work and a more rapid inspector 
than the chickadee. They save orchards and 
forests thousands of dollars annually, and de- 
serve the kindest treatment from their human 
neighbors. 


Suggestions for Study 


Observe the one first discovered, making notes 
upon, and later discussing the following topics: 





7 
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Size and appearance. 

Compare with English sparrow for size. 

1. Colors on head, neck, back, throat and 
breast; of bill, legs and feet. 

2. Markings of tail and wings. 

3. Length of bill as compared with head, 
length and shape of tail. (Compare 
length of tail with length of body.) 

4. Arrangement of toes. 


Habits. 

1. Movements in search of food. 

2. Manner of standing, movements up 
and down a branch or tree trunk. 

3. Sounds made. 

4. Kinds of food. Where found. 
managed when found. 

5. How the nest is built, and where, in 


How 


case the nest is discovered. 


lll. Conclusions regarding the usefulness of 
these two birds to farmer and fruit 


grower. 
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Facts for Teachers 


I. The nuthatch is bluish gray above, with 
white breast, and reddish beneath the tail. Top 
of head and neck glossy black. Bill, legs and 
feet blackish. 


with pale gray. 


Wing feathers dark brown edged 

Upper middle tail-feathers bluish 
like the back ; the others dark brown, spotted with 
Bill long 


white. Tail short and square at ends. 


and slender. Sometimes called the “tree mouse” 


because of its rapid movements. 


Il. The chickadee is reddish gray in color, 


shading dark beneath tail. Head and throat 
black, with light gray markings on sides of head. 
The bill is a sharp-pointed black little pick, espec- 
Chicka- 


dee is smaller and more pump than the nut- 


ially adapted to removing insect eggs. 


hatch. 
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Reading 


Of the two phases of reading, silent and oral, 
silent reading is the more important. It is pre- 
supposed as a matter of preparation for oral 
reading, as the essential feature of mastering the 
thought to be expressed. It is also the form re- 
quired in life, experiences both of a business and 
pleasureable character. Oral reading is an ac- 
complishment; silent reading is a necessity. 

Because of its importance, silent reading de- 
serves far more consideration than it usually 
receives in school. The children’s power to get 
all content of a reading lesson may be tested in 
several ways. The most common test is by hav- 
ing then: read aloud. Another and more vital 
way of testing is to assign some motive for mas- 
tering the content. The story may be read in 
order to judge whether it is a good subject for 
dramatization ; or as a preparation for dramatiz- 
ing; or for the purpose of telling the story to 
class-mates or to visitors; or to determine what 
contribution it may make to some subject under 
discussion in connection with some other study. 
There are various other motives, both timely and 
interesting, but these serve to indicate the means 
by which a child may be trained in silent reading. 

The lesson given in the present number of THE 
JourNAL illustrates the use of dramatization as 
a motive. The subject matter selected is from 


Graded Classics, Second Reader, p. 78. 


Lesson in Reading 
Edith Hewitt 

A Foot ano His Money 

Graded Classics, I, p. 78 

Aim. 


To help children interpret the story. 


I. Teacher’s 


tu 


To have children form good habits in 
reading. 

a. To exercise judgment. 

b. To increase rate of reading. 

c. To help outgrow such habits as, 
lip movement, pointing and bad 
posture. 

II. Child’s Aim. 

To find out what became of Han’s money. 


III. Teacher’s Organization. 
1. Hans’ master gave him a lump of silver. 


a. He had worked for seven years. 
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On his way home he made many trades 


to 


a. He traded his silver for a horse. 
b. He traded his horse for a cow 
c. He traded his cow for a pig. 


d. He traded his pig for a goose. Han 

e. He traded his goose for a grind. §J \''« 

stone. They 

f. His grindstone fell into a well. Yow 

3. Hans went on his way rejoicing. Phes 

Provision for Child’s Organization. He | 

1. How Hans earned his money. : Han 

2. What became of Hans’ money. «The 

Provision for Judgment. The 

1. Why do you think these men offered to The 
trade with Hans? 

2. What did Hans think of the trades he an 

Not 


made ? 
3. When was he happiest? 
think the mother felt 
when he told her about his trades? 
5. If you had been Hans, what would you 


4. How do you 


have done with the money ? 
Provision for use. 
Let children plan and dramatize the story 


Procedure. 





1. Introduction. 
How many of you children have ever 
earned any money? How did you 
earn it? After working hard for 
it, how did you spend it? 
(Commend those who are saving 
money. ) 
Would you like to read a story about 
a boy who earned a great deal of 
money ? 
2. Mastery of phrases through meaning 


and phonics. 
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Les 
TEACHER CHILDREN READ FROM BOARD 
master thougnt Flame Was... .....06ssss0 a good servant. 
is walked along the road. ........2..0.00- carrying the heavy lump of silver. 
ge 2 8 Are re oer a butcher. 
y did this (pointing to phrase)............ they traded. 
Bow Ce Pee NOE FER sc oc sc cco ciesenseces a great deal of trouble. 
IE: SOR. SN dS tains acavanensdevevanes a big white goose. 
PN i cca eubdbseneinenekankivesaataees pick her feathers. 
6 EE I ie ks weed iteeseus a grindstone. 
We I IOS seit ic tne rtieadaeeuexe . quite heavy. 
ee SS SEE sd ob oadienueeeeeeeawna san held a knife and turned the grindstone. 
a eer rere re TT rT ere yT money in his pocket. 
7 ee he ne ee ee ee mee to make a fortune so easily. 
: fk fg ere rere rrr ree leaned over to draw some water. 


3. Silent reading in light of questions. 
(written on board.) 
a. How did Hans earn his money? 
b. What became of Hans’ money ? 
Find the story, “A Fool and His 
Money,” by looking in the table 
of contents. 


4. Discussion. 
Children answer organization and 
judgment questions. 


5. Plan to dramatize the story. 
Children select characters and 
places needed, and dramatize the 
story. 
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After School Violin Classes 





MARTHA 5S. WINGFIELD, Supervisor Music, Lynchburg Schools 





With the hearty 
tendent, Mr. E. C. 


school violin classes in our Lynchburg schools, in 


approval of our superin- 


Glass, | organized after- 


January, 1916. 

I was exceptionally fortunate in securing the 
services of Prof. G. H. Kluenter, head of the 
violin department of the Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College to take charge of the class in- 
struction, and with his assistance, I arranged the 
following plan for organization. Printed circu- 
lars, with application blanks attached were sent 
to each school patron. These circulars contained 
the following information: 

Violin instruction would be given at certain 
school buildings after school hours at the cost of 
fifteen cents (15 cents) a lesson for each pupil. 

The applicant must be a public school pupil 
over seven years of age, and must pay for his 
own music and provide his own outfit. This out- 
fit could be ordered by us, if preferred. 


A meeting of parents and applicants would be 


held to measure pupils for violins and for final 
organization. 

Classes would number not more than twenty 
each and would at first meet once a week. 

The signed applications were brought to me 
and the meeting held as stated in the circular. 
Outfits were ordered and class instruction begun 
the first week of the February term. 

In regard to the plan of payment for lessons, 
we arranged cards good for ten lessons, for 
which the pupil pays a dollar and a half. These 
cards are issued and signed by me and are 


punched at each lesson. I collect the money and 


pay the instructor at the close of every ten weeks. 

This work is carried on without any expense to 
the school board or without any work on the part 
of any principal or grade teacher. 

The pupils have made wonderful progress 
under the careful instruction of Prof. Kluenter 
who is a musician in the truest sense, and a verita- 
ble inspiration to his classes. 


Leaving Our Schools in Good Condition for 
Our Successors 





GEORGE A. JORDON, Marion, Va. 





“Hello, May, are you leaving home this morn- 
ing?” called a familiar voice. 

The person thus addressed turned and her eyes 
met the friendly face of an old comrade and 
school-mate. 

“74s,” 


hand at teaching school.” 


she replied, “I am starting off to try my 


“Teaching?” eclaimed the other in surprise; 


“I thought you had pledged yourself forever 
against such a catastrophe.” 


Miss Stanton laughed. 


“So I have, a hundred times,” she answered, 
“but you know I must do something, and I be- 
lieve I can earn more at teaching than at anything 


else. Superintendent Jarratt has offered me the 
principalship of a three-room school at Hazel 
Grove, and | am on my way there to-day.” 


“And when does your work begin?” 


This is 
Thursday ; but I thought it well to get to the field 
of battle in good time to survey the ground, 
fortify the weak places and be ready for the first 
attack.” 


“School opens next Tuesday morning. 
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“Hurrah, May; you talk like a veteran com- 
inder instead of a raw recruit. Well, I con- 
eratulate you on one thing: you are following up 
teacher who has a rare reputation for leaving 
r school in good condition for her successor.” 


“What do you mean?” 


“| mean that Miss Freeman, who taught at 
azel Grove as principal last year, is one of the 
‘ew teachers whose interest in the welfare of 
er school and pupils is such, and whose fore- 
eht is so keen that she leaves things in good 
ape for the teacher who follows her. You 
member I taught a few sessions before studying 
w. Well, I followed her once to a little one- 
vom school. I know what I am talking about. 
ut there’s your train and you will have to hurry. 
Success to you! I feel sure you will earn it.” 


a we P , aes 


Two minutes later Miss May Stanton settled 
down upon the plush cushion in a N. & W. car 
with a twenty-five mile ride ahead. 

“Leaves her school in good shape for her suc- 
cessor,” “David spoke as if it is a 
rare thing for a teacher to do. I wouldn’t have 
thought there could be so much difference in the 
conditions in which teachers might leave their 
David seems to think there is. Well, 
I'll note carefully any signs I find of efforts that 
have been made to render my work more pleasant 
and more efficient, and I’ll note also if Miss Free- 
nian is responsible.” 


she mused. 


schools. 


During the journey Miss Stanton found her- 
self reverting again and again to Miss Freeman, 
and wondering if there would be visible evidences 
of that lady’s efforts to mzke her successor’s 
burdens lighter, and her work more effective. 

Miss Stanton had never visited Hazel Grove 
before and she knew no one in the little village. 
Near the station stood the post-office and she 
went in to get stamps. 

“Are you Miss May Stanton, the new princi- 
pal?” asked the clerk, looking over a bunch of 
Ctvers. 

Miss 
replied. 


Stanton was surprised. “I am,” she 


“Here is a letter addressed to you. Miss Free- 
man sent us a postal asking that we make a spe- 
‘ial effort to get this to you as soon as you 
rrived.”’ 
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Miss Stanton’s interest in Miss Freeman was 
growing. Being in no hurry she opened the letter 
and read: 


“My Dear Miss Stanton: 

“You will doubtless be surprised to receive a 
letter from one whom you do not know, but | am 
sure you will pardon my boldness in writing to 
you. I have just learned from Superintendent 
Jarratt that you are taking up the work in the 
school at Hazel Grove, and having spent two 
years there I should be able to help you a little 
to get started. 
happy session. 


At least I want to wish you a 
Though I do not know you, I 
have heard you favorably spoken of, and I feel 
certain that you are one who can make the school 
at Hazel Grove a real success. Naturally, | am 
much interested in the work there. One cannot 
labor in a place for two years without feeling 
that she is a part of the community, and that 
the community and its people are a very part of 
her. Though engaged elsewhere, | shall send 
many an anxious thought your way, and you 
see why I am glad that one whom I have reason 
to think will prove a strong teacher is in charge. 
I can say with all sincerity that I have tried to 
leave the work in such condition that my suc- 
cessor can pick it up with as little loss as possible. 
Perhaps I can tell you some things that will help 
you to get your bearings more readily than you 
otherwise could. 

“You will find the keys at Mr. J. R. Dean’s, 
near the school-house. At a meeting of the 
Civic League last spring a member of the league 
was elected to look after the school property. He 
was authorized to have a general oversight of the 
buildings anc grounds and to make any necessary 
repairs. We selected one of the most reliable of 
He was asked also to have a supply of 
wood sufficient for the year, and plenty of kind- 
ling put in the wood-house. 


men. 


As Mr. Dean agreed 
to do this, and as he is a man of his word, | have 
no doubt you will find there is a full supply on 
hand. 

“You will find the stove-pipes cleaned out, the 
floors scrubbed and the seats screwed down. | 
remained in the village a few days after our clos- 
ing exercises last May and with the help of the 
pupils had these matters looked after. 
will 


In your 


desk find a collection of books and 


you 
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papers , the careful persual of which will be 
worth your while. 

“The largest book is a kind of log book of the 
school. In it you will discover a variety of data. 
There is first a brief history of the school from 
its beginnings twenty-five years ago, with a de- 
tailed account of all that has happened in the 
school life during the last two years. By reading 
this you will learn what public meetings have 
been held and just what steps have been taken to 
improve the school. On another page you will 
find a complete list of all the patrons of the school 
with each member of the family including ages 
of the children, the date of their birth and the 
number of days each has attended school during 
the last two years. This you will find helpful 
in your effort to keep in close touch with your 
community and to keep track of those children 
who are not at school or whose attendance is 
irregular.” 

Miss Stanton stopped reading, put the letter 
in the envelope and glanced at the clock. 

“ll get the key and go straight to the school- 
house,”” she said to herself,” and work out this 
letter as I read it.” 

Miss Stanton had, as she told David, often said 
that she She had 


finally accepted a situation with the thought that 


would never teach school. 
the work was a means to an end —that end the 
salary at the close of the month. For the first 
time since accepting the position, she found her- 
self really interested in the prospect of the work 
It was with a light step that 
she made her way to the home of Mrs. Dean. 


for its own sake. 


That lady greeted her warmly. 

The keys were produced and our heroine hur- 
ried to the school-house, not, however, without 
first accepting the cordial invitation to return 
for dinner. 

She first peeked into the wood-house. Sure 
enough Mr. Dean had been as good as his word. 
Neatly piled up were several tiers of good dry 
wood, while in one corner was an abundance of 
kindling. The weeds in the yard had been re- 
cently mown, and it was evident that some one 
had seen that everything outside the school-house 
Floors 


was in order. Inside too, order reigned. 


were clean, stoves and pipes polished, blackboards 


ready for use. 
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Going straight to the desk in the principal's 
room, Miss Stanton unlocked it. Everything had 
She sat down and 
taking the letter from the envelope resumed the 


been left carefully arranged. 


reading. 

“There are 81 families residing in the school 
district, and 62 of these have children at school, 
Our enrollment last year was 115. There were 11 
children of school age who did not get their names 
on the roll. I trust you will be able to interest 
them. I tried hard last session, but though’ quite 
a number were induced to attend for the first 
time, these eleven resisted our efforts. The chair- 
man of the Visiting Committee of the Civic 
League promised that her committee would work 
earnestly during the vacation to get these children 
into the school this fall. I believe it would help 
matters for you to call on them.” 

Miss Stanton found the place in the book 
Here were sev- 
about the 


where the patrons were listed. 
eral pages of tabulated information 
community. Each of the families of the neighbor- 
hood was named and each member of the family. 
The ages of the children and the date of the birth 
of each was there also. By comparing this list 
with the school register one could tell readily just 
what children had not been at school and what 
families were failing to get the benefits offered 
them by the school. One could tell just where to 
begin in an effort to go out into the highways 
and the byways with a loving interest that would 
compel them to come in. 

On another page of the book was a clear de- 
scription of the school yard and the house with 
measurements and plans. There was also a com- 
plete list of all school apparatus and appliances 
with an estimate of the values. 

Another page gave all moneys received at enter- 
tainments with expenses incurred and all ex- 
penditures. All this was suggestive and helpful. 

The school history and especially the full record 
of the last two years was most interesting. As 
Miss Stanton read the account of school openings, 
entertainments, lectures, school fairs, closing ex- 
ercises and other public functions she realized 
something of the possibilities of making a school 
a social community center. 

She was about to return to the letter, when 4 
knock at the door interrupted her. Opening it 
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she found three bright, intelligent young people 
wut fifteen years of age —a boy and two girls. 





‘\re you our new principal?” asked one of the 
ils. “We are so glad you have come. Here 
three of your pupils. This,” introducing the 
hoy, “is the president of our Junior League, and 
girls are members of the School Improvement 
Committee. Miss Freeman charged us to see that 
the school rooms were in good condition. We have 
come over to offer our services if there is any- 
thing we can do. Can you make use of us?” 
\n animated conversation followed, cheering 
indeed to Miss Stanton and very interesting to 


the younger folks. 

“Have you seen the library?” asked the boy, 
as the visitors were about to leave. “It was put 
in charge of the Juniors for the summer months 
and several members have taken turns in spend- 
ing an hour here Saturday evenings to exchange 
hooks for the readers. We have kept a strict 
account of the books as they have gone out and 
heen returned, and the record book shows just 
where each one is now.” 


Then the happy trio said good-bye and Miss 
Stanton was again alone. She resumed the letter. 
“You will note the time tables of the three depart- 
ments posted in the different rooms. Of course, 
you will have your own plans and your own ideas 
about schedules, but until you have matured these, 
you may find the ones we used last year sugges- 
tive at least. 

“The minute book of the Civic League and that 
of the Junior League you will find with the other 
records. These will show you exactly what our 
plan of work has been and what has been accom- 
plished. Mrs. J. P. Mills, who lives near the 
school, is the president of the Civic League. You 
will receive a visit from her soon after your ar- 
rival, and she will tell you of our partly formed 
plans for work and pleasure during the coming 
year. 

“T believe you will find the school in fairly good 
condition from the standpoint of discipline and 
habits of industry. I and my assistants have tried 
to foster a wholesome respect for law and order 
and a love of all that is beautiful and true. I 
trust we have had some measure of success. 
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“And now I come to a very important part of 
these bits of information and suggestion — the 
promotion of the pupils. We have left a com- 
plete list of all the children enrolled during the 
last two years with a record of their monthly 
standing. There is also a full record of the pupils 
of each grade of last year, arranged in three 
groups. If the year’s record shows that the pupil 
has done the work of his grade thoroughly and 
there is no reason why, in the teacher’s judg- 
ment, he should not be promoted, he is in Class 
A. All whose names are in this group should 
have no trouble in doing the work of the next 
grade. Those whose names are in Class B do 
not have a clean sheet. For some reason which 
is definitely stated in his special report each 
one is eligible for conditional promotion only. 
The conditions are also definitely stated. 
over, the conditions have been talked over with 
the pupils and accepted by them as just. Each 
one knows that the teacher has his record and 
these conditions of promotion, and he expects 
these conditions will be observed.” 


More- 


Miss Stanton hunted up the lists. They were 
in the large bound book already referred to. Each 
condition of promotion was very clearly desig- 
nated, e. g., a pupil of Grade VII had this record 
“Willie Grant will need to pass an examination 
in history, Part IV, and to maintain a good 
monthly average.” Again in Grade V: “Charles 
Jonas may be promoted only on condition of mak- 
ing good the first month.” And for each member 
of the B group was a similar entry. Miss Stan- 
ton realized at once the great advantage it would 
be to have such careful records and judgments 
by teachers who had been for two years with the 
pupils, and to enter school with each pupil know- 
ing just what his standing on entrance was. She 
turned again to the letter: 


“None of those in Class C should be promoted 
even conditionally. This, at least, is the judg- 
ment of the teachers who have been with them 
for the last two years. They have been told this 


and none of them are expecting promotion. It is 


quite possible, however, that some of them may 
try to persuade you to let them to go on. 
will be safe in resisting all such pleas. 


You 
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“And now good-bye. If in any way I can be 
of any service to you do not hesitate to write to 
me. I wish you as happy a session as either of 
those that I spent at Hazel Grove. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“Dora FREEMAN.” 


a get 8 


chats about community needs or your own prob- 


If you ever feel the need of confidential 


lems you may feel quite safe in going to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dean. 


deeply interested in the school and the entire 


They are lifelong residents and are 
neighborhood. Gossip they never do, but they 
are ever-ready to share their fund of information 
about the people and their needs with a teacher 
whom they trust as a co-worker for the com- 
munity uplift.” 

Miss Stanton folded the letter and returned it 
to the envelope. Just then the door opened and 


Mrs. Dean stepped in. “Excuse me,” she said, 
“but dinner is ready and I| ran over to tell you.” 
Miss Stanton enjoyed the delicious dinner and the 


cheerful conversation. More than one reference 
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was made to Miss Freeman, and in such a way 
that the guest realized how truly her predecessor 
had become a vital part of the community to 
which for two years she had given her life. 

“Where are you going to make your home 
while you are with us?” asked the lady of the 
house when dinner was over. 

“I do not know,” was the frank reply. 

“Well, you are welcome to remain with us till 
Miss Fre e- 


man left us with a community consciousness that 


you can settle on a permanent home. 


we should give our best to our teachers and to 
our school, and | think we have all determined to 
do so.” 

That night a very tired but a very happy young 
woman penned a few lines to Miss Freeman — 
After 
briefly outlining the experiences of the day, she 


lines full of appreciation and gratitude. 
concluded, “Your letter helped me more than 
you can ever know, and if I succeed here it will 
be very largely because you left the school in 
such good shape for your successor.” 


The Department of Principles of Teaching and Study 
ADDRESS, TACT AND SYMPATHY 





ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 





The teacher is an intermediary between the 
pupil and knowledge or between him and those 
skills 


generally agreed unon as essential to a specific 


whose foundation and development are 
educational goal. This means that the successful 
teacher understands the procedure of establish- 
ing whatever personal relationships are neces- 
sary in the educative process. In other respects 


a teaching personality may register high on 
the scale of rating, but if there is a serious lack in 
the qualities of address, tact, and sympathy it is 
extremely doubtful if the personality of the 
teacher is adequate to cope with the large variety 
of school problems inevitably arising in any class 
room. A teacher may possess physical attractive- 
ness; may be thoroughly informed in the con- 
tents and technic of subject-matter; may be the 
fortunate owner of a musical voice, and still be a 


serious failure without those vital, social qualities 


to be considered in this chapter. They are not 
significant in the personality of a day laborer or 
of a scientist closeted with microscope or with 
philological puzzles. They may even be negligible 
in an author or in an army officer on the battle- 
field. 


ality of the teacher or of any one whose mission 


But they are indispensable in the person- 


involves persuading others to new points of view 
and to noble ideals. The teacher’s calling con- 
sists very largely in persuading, by personal and 
professional means, young people to rise from 
ignorance and immaturity to the levels of broad 
knowledge and careeral proficiency. The teacher 
begins to function early in the unfolding of a 
life, and the finest mark of successful teaching is 
the ability to stimulate limitless individual growth 


So closely akin in meaning are address, tact and 
sympathy that they must be considered as three 
applications of a general social attitude. It is 
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rue that one may have agreeable address without 
he deeper spirit of sympathy, and one may be 
sympathetic without the ability to handle a per- 
sonal relationship tactfully. And yet all three of 
these qualities rest upon the power to see an- 
ither’s point of view so as to adapt oneself to it 
for his or one’s own good. Address implies cor- 
rect social manners: tact signifies careful leader- 
ship and co-operation ; sympathy is more personal 
and suggests an attitude of friendly interest. 
Each of these will now be considered. 


ADDRESS 


This social quality has been conceived as that 
indefinable something which enables a person to 
succeed without seeming exertion or contest, and 
generally with the favor and approval of those 
with whom he deals. It is a general power to 
direct to the matter in hand whatever qualities are 
most needed for it at the moment. It includes 
adroitness and discretion to know what to do or 
say and what to avoid ; ingenuity to devise ; readi- 
ness to speak or act; the dexterity that comes of 
practice, and tact which is the power of fine touch 
as applied to human character and feeling. In 
dealing with strangers or with familiars in new 
situations it is necessary to make use of this qual- 
ity. Charm of manner, ease of conversation, in- 
genuity in handling what otherwise might prove 
to be an awkward and embarrassing situation are 
essential in the personality of the teacher who 
hopes to establish lines of ready connection be- 
tween the school and its patrons. A person of 
easy address quickly lays the foundation for wide 
acquaintanceship and possibly for delightful 
friendships. 


While important on all occasions address is 
especially significant on the first days of school 
when the teacher faces a new class or begins work 
in a new community. The first days are crucial. 
The pupils size up the teacher and then form at- 
titudes that will make easy or difficult the work 
of the year. Skill in class management consists 
in part of this ability to meet the class the first 
time with ease, charm, and gentle dignity, that 
convey to the pupils that the teacher is a lady or 


a gentleman well able to handle the class, and not 
easily excited or frightened into rasping com- 


mands and frenzied display of authority. Ad- 
dress, of course, will not prevent or solve all 
class room difficulties, but it will take care of 
some of them. 


This charm of approach and courtesy in deal- 
ing with strangers or familiars is particularly 
applicable to the teacher’s dealings with poor 
patrons. I have not infrequently seen and heard 
of instances where a parent of humble means and 
compelled by circumstances to visit the school 
has been treated overbearingly by principal and 
teacher, seemingly because cheap clothing and 
meager education detracted from the patron’s so- 
cial importance. I understand all too well that 
very often patrons of this class are unreasonable 
and that they make unjust demands upon the 
teacher. They form part of the teacher’s cross 
and every teacher must carry such a cross. But, 
however irritating the situation may be, the 
teacher cannot afford to abandon the prime social 
requisite of courteous and patient address. It 
may relieve the tension, it may win over an irasci- 
ble over-worried parent; it may raise the teacher 
in the estimation of the patron to a throne of im- 
measurable influence. But if it does not, the 
teacher has, nevertheless, maintained an exem- 
plary position. Educational leadership has been 
stronger and more attractive than impatient and 
unjust ignorance. Tact is so closely related in 
meaning to address, that the two are almost 
synonymous. A dictionary defines tact as a quick 
or intuitive appreciation of what is fit, proper or 
right; fine or ready mental discernment shown 
in saying or doing the proper thing, or especially 
in avoiding what would offend or disturb; skill 
or facility in dealing with men or emergencies ; 
adroitness, cleverness, address. Usually tact 
refers less to the charm or manner of form in 
social relations and more to the skill, technic and 
judgment in the strategy of somewhat difficult 
personal relationships. The science of tactics ap- 
plies to the handling of armed forces in battle. 
We may not improperly refer, in discussing the 
teacher, to the science of personal tactics. It cer- 
tainly is the mark of successful leadership in the 
teacher to be able to maneuver argument and 
conditions so that victory may be won for the 
school without causing antagonism and hatred in 
the pupil or patron. 
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The successful teacher tactician will appreciate 
the strength or’ the weakness of the opposing 
forces. The pupil may be doing wrong simply 
because he fails to understand rules, or because 
the proper impulses have not been aroused by 
suitable school conditions. Whipping under such 
circumstances certainly is poor tactics. It is doubt- 
ful if any problem of discipline in the school re- 
quires corporal punishment. Teachers and school 
authorities differ on this point. Corporal punish- 
ment is so easily made the outlet of personal 
irritation and anger that it may become a very 
We hear 


of punishment being inflicted for the culprit’s own 


dangerous and demoralizing practice. 


good, but it is probable that no punishment lacks 
It is diffi- 
cult indeed to handle the school bully and the 


the element of revenge, getting even. 


irate father who regards his bullying son as the 
very incarnation of gentleness and humility. Most 
of us have met such antagonists and our muscles 
have grown taut; our hands have instinctively 
sought the switch or perhaps the hammer-head 
form of a fist propelled by the handle of an 
eager forearm. Bullies, however, are explain- 
able, and in the explanation may be found a tact- 
ful way to victory over them. They are dom- 
inated by the primitive instinct to use power for 
individual exaltation. They are a misdirected ex- 
pression of ambition. They are nationalism in- 
dividualized. They are urged forward by physi- 
cal superiority frequently untested by a greater 
strength, which, some day, may inflict a blow that 
will unthrone one and crown another bully. In 
other words, bullies are quite natural. We have 
them not only in the school yard, in the class 
room, but in school boards, faculties, business life, 
and in the church. 


The tactful teacher studies the enemy’s posi- 
tion. The physical bully may be a born leader, 
after all, and if given opportunities for more 
peaceful leadership may develop into a strong asset 
for the school. His physical opponent will down 
him with a blow and an attack of splendid offen- 
sive. But the teacher can win him by sublimating 
his bullyism. He may prove to be a fine scout 
master, a fine principal’s aide, a careful class 
guardian or sergeant of arms, an heroic football 
The tactful teacher will give him op- 


captain. 
portunities to lead and if he fails his school- 


mates will recognize that he is unable to make 
good. He has lost just that much prestige. But 
if he succeeds the whole school profits thereby. 
Tact may be inborn but it can be developed and 
acquired. It depends upon the appreciation of 
the other’s point of view and the reasons for his 
holding this view. The tactful teacher does not 
bulldoze, over-ride, drive. Tact implies insight 
and study. Its core consists of humility, the 
recognition that there are two sides to a case 
and that frequently one side is more meaning- 
ful than the other. Tact does not use visible 
force. It does not dominate by a display of 
power. It builds, reads and lays wires and does 


not move until preparation is complete. 


SYMPATHY 


Superintendent Maxwell, of New York City, 
once asked a principal, whose school enrollment 
was composed largely of Italians, for the charac- 
teristics he believed dominant in his successful 
teachers. The principal replied: There are at 
least two characteristics of these teachers. These, 
if I read them rightly, are a rare degree of sym- 
pathy with children and an equally rare sense of 
justice. Not sympathy which makes man reason 
like the child, but the sympathy by which he is 
able to see with the child’s eyes, and at the same 
time, with his own clearer vision. Not the jus- 
tice which treats all alike, but the higher justice 
which makes a difference. 

In these days of individualism there is a danger 
that sympathy be relegated to the domain of vapid 
emotionalism, and function chiefly as pity. When 
the teacher finds in her class pupils whose physi- 
cal and home conditions are extremely unfortu- 
nate, it is only natural that pity and tenderness 
should appear. This, however, may be consid- 
ered as rather the exception and does not express 
the meaning of sympathy that should prevail 
under the most normal class room conditions. 
In the teacher, personality sympathy is an emo- 
tion controlled by certain cognitive factors. It is 
more intellectual than emotional. The sym- 
pathetic teacher understands the pupil’s point of 
view and to some extent the underlying causes of 
his attitude toward the work of the school. Sym- 
pathy of this sort prevents blind compulsion and 
the control of the class by means of fear. 
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\V HAT SYMPATHY IN THE TEACHER PERSONALITY 
DEPENDS Upon 


While true that some natures are more sym- 
athetic than others, it is also true that most 
‘teachers can develop this quality of personality 
1y attending to some of the conditions that affect 
the pupil’s interest in school tasks. Some of 
hese will now be considered briefly. 


INOWLEDGE OF HoME LIFE 


[It is not necessary to remind teachers that the 
home plays a very important part in the pupil’s 
attitude toward his school work. Not only will 
inadequate accommodations in the home hamper 
the pupil in home study, but if the home is poorly 
ventilated and lighted, his health will be affected, 
and consequently less vim and endurance will 
prevail in his studying. If parents and other 
members of the family compel him to attend 
school without being able to meet the behests of 
his growing individuality in play, ambition, and 
the expression of his social nature (especially in 
dress and friendships), or without regarding 
these psychological needs as imperative, the re- 
sult is likely to be a discouraged, unawakened, 
school slave driven to his work as galley slave to 
dungeon. There may be lack of culture in the 
home, a paucity of ideas, absence of reading 
matter or a surplus of social vanities that are dis- 
tracting and a menace to the development of 
correct educational concepts. Teachers cannot 
afford to ignore these and similar home condi- 
tions, resulting as they do, in unconscious bias 
and in serious weakening of the pupil’s natural 
will to learn. 

The sympathetic teacher will know about the 
home life of every pupil in the class. The school 
records will supply some of this information and 
visits to the homes of the pupils will provide in- 
valuable insight in the reasons for the pupil’s 
energy or listlessness. Some of this information 
may be gleaned in parent-teacher organizations, 
where teachers and patrons mingle socially and 
informally. Where school funds make it possible 
the employment of a school visitor is invaluable 
along these lines. The methods of securing the 
needful knowledge of the pupil’s home life are 
many and must be determined by the character 
of the community in which the teacher labors. 
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The teacher who is moved by the sympathetic im- 
pulse will find ways and means of obtaining the 
facts required and will be able to do so without 
visible machinery and without officious question- 
ing. In fact, the latter method would be de- 
structive, not only of this particular phase of the 
work, but also of the teacher’s 
other respects. 


effectiveness in 
What is needed is the friendly, 
social affiliation which makes it possible to ob- 
serve quietly and unobtrusively and without ex- 
ploitation. 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF 


THE PUPIL 


It does not take the intelligent teacher very 
long to observe that pupils differ greatly in physi- 
cal and mental endowment. Mass teaching is 
now undergoing much desired revision and a 
large variety of schemes are being perfected for 
the teaching of pupils, according to the differ- 
ences that they display, as well as according to 
the similarity that obviously belongs to all of them 
as members of the human family. There was 
a time, and unfortunately it is not wholly in the 
past, when pupils were seated, for example, not 
according to their physical peculiarities, but ac- 
cording to the whims of the school desk. Short 
pupils were given high desks and tall pupils were 
crowded into low ones. The teacher is not chiefly 
to blame for such neglect of the demands of 
correct posture. In some cases, however, the 
teacher is to blame. The thoughtful teacher 
whose room is dark, will hang white curtains over 
the blackboard when it is not being used. The 
sympathetic teacher will know which of the pupils 
have defective eye-sight and hearing, and will 
adapt class room procedure to meet these cases 
as far as possible. The anemic child, underfed 
attd insufficiently dressed, will be studied and 
tactful measures will be sought for relieving his 
misfortune. One hears it stated all too frequently 
by teachers that they are called to teach and not 
to inspect the pupil’s physical condition. The new 
type of teacher is not merely or chiefly a dis- 
penser of knowledge from a text-book. Let us 
hope and pray devoutly that this conception of 
teaching will forever vanish from the schools on 
every level of education. 


It is just as important 
for the teacher to supervise the physical condi- 








tions of each pupil as it is to engage in the intel- 
lectual the To 
a pupil without knowing that he is sick, or de- 


efforts of class room. teach 
fective, mechanically out of good running order 
for the tasks of the school, is like driving a car 
without knowing what is wrong with the engine 
and trying to force the car to do running it cannot 
do and will be destroyed in attempting to do. 
Physical inspection by the teacher, as well as by 
the school nurse and school physician, is simply 
common horse-sense. 

But the minds of the pupils do not work alike 
in all respects. The teacher needs to know the 
psychological age of each pupil, how old he is 
mentally. To teach a twelve-year-old boy, who 
may be mentally only ten years of age, as though 
he were capable of doing the work of pupils men- 
tally twelve years old is absurd and unjust to 


pupil and the school. It means sheer waste for 


both. The sympathetic teacher will not only 
understand the elements of mental testing by 
scales like the Binet-Simon Tests, but, having 


ascertained that there is a deficiency in the pupils 
thus tested, a patient and scientifically interesting 
experiment will be undertaken to advance the re- 
tarded pupil along lines demanded by his particu- 
lar mental deficiency. Perhaps heretofore he 
had not been properly stimulated by interests 
peculiarly his own. Perhaps a different method 
of teaching, or appeals to other sense organs is 
needed. He may be a mechanical genius waiting 
for the proper soil in which to grow ; he may learn 
easily by motor activity and sluggishly by reading. 
He may be a poor expounder but a brilliant nar- 
rator in the making, but if marked in English 
composition by a general, subjective, moody stand- 
ard that regards all composition work as alike, 
this pupil will appear mentally backward in Eng- 
lish. And the pity is that so many pupils are 
backward in English, and for this very reason. 
The girl may be eager to study decorative art, 
music, domestic science, but in her geometry 
courses there is little of vitai stimulus so far as 
She 


work, but the result is not brilliant. 


she is concerned. may do conscientious 


The sym- 
pathetic teacher of geometry will not flunk such 
a pupil if the story of her mental life is known. 


Concentration, the daily swing of work, 
originality, worth-while application don’t just 
happen. They are subject to mental laws, 
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ignorance of which must be regarded as unpro- 
fessional and unworthy of the modern teacher. 
every teacher should possess a record of the 
mental individuality of each pupil in the class, 
and this record should be consulted and allowed 
to influence the teacher’s estimate of the pupil’s 
work. It cannot be repeated.too often that the 
teacher is concerned, not with a child, who, by 
this or that process, is to be supplied with facts, 
but 


rather is with 


a life whose various forms of expression are 


pre-eminently concerned 
interrelated and dependent upon one another for 
proper interpretation and valuation. Sympathetic 
appreciation of this truth will insure stimulus and 
development. 


ScHOOL RECORDS 


It has already been suggested that if the teacher 
is to deal with the pupils sympathetically, it is 
necessary to have a large view and an intimate 
Some of this data will 
be recorded for reference and used by the incom- 


knowledge of the child. 


ing teacher or by the teacher dealing with a new 
As the pupil advances and unfolds this 
data will be modified and changes in the record 
The 


school record is not merely an administrative de- 


class. 
will be required by additional observation. 
vice for proniotional purposes. From what has 
been said, it assumes a more important role, it is 
a prime essential of correct adjustment on the 
part of the teacher. The visitor to many schools 
is astonished at the lack of care in keeping and 
preserving records of any sort, and the dearth of 
data, such as referred to in this chapter, seems 
to me most unfortunate, and doubtless responsi 
ble for much of the unsympathetic relations be- 
tween teacher and pupils. The child is allowed 
to pass through school largely as a number and 
His individuality and personality do not 
appear in any sharp outline. 


a name. 
He is some one to 
teach and that seems to be all. We hear much in 
these days about somewhere and in the school 
The 


school record locates and defines the pupil; it 


practice some one is the common pupil. 


introduces him to the teacher, not as a name, but 
as a young life that has unfolded through difficul- 
ties and with limitations that can be known and 


understood. The new relationship by this means 


is quickly and sympathetically established. 
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DISPOSITIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


|f it is important to take into consideration the 
dita already discussed in this chapter it is equally 
e-sential for the teacher to know the dispositions 
Excellent analyses are given in 
Bagley (Macmillan 


the pupils. 
School Discipline by Dr. 


(ompany, 1915). Some pupils are morose, 
hers cheerful; some are eager and others 
ilegmatic; some mischievous and_ others 


well behaved. It is, of course, vital that these 
varying characteristics should be adjusted for 
group co-operation and this problem is not easy. 
But the sympathetic teacher will know and ap- 
preciate the dispositional peculiarity of each pupil 
and deal with him accordingly. He may not be 
wholly responsible for his disposition. Again, the 
home plays a part. Weather and climate and a 
multitude of influences in the pupil’s relations 
with his fellows may be ruling forces in his dis- 
position. Knowledge of child life, its problems, 
its laws of unfolding, its viewpoints, imagination, 
twisted views, exaggerative judgments ; its sensi- 
tiveness, its ambitions, etc., is essential to every 
teacher regardless of where or what the position 
may be. The class room is a small and bewilder- 
ing world, where personalities clash or form 
friendly alliances. Each individual is the child 
of heredity, being reshaped by a constantly chang- 
ing environment. None of us adapts himself very 


easily to opposing conditions. The child has not 
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acquired much self-control, and consequently he 
fails to conceal the pain or the pleasure that for 
the moment drives his actions. But the teacher, 
let us hope, is not a child in this sense of the word, 
but is rather a leader who understands how to 
pour all of these differences into the mould of 
class organization and co-operation, where each 
member is appraised justly and invested intelli- 
gently. A group is like a picture, it must have 
light and shade. The morose pupil may not be 
useless in his gloom, and the mischievous boy is 
not a chip of the old Adam. 


SYMPATHY AND ITs EXPRESSION 


The foregoing are some of the elements enter- 
ing into the conception of sympathy as applied to 
the personality of the teacher. Ribot records 
various ways in which the emotion of sympathy 
seeks expression and of these the friendly ap- 
proach and the smile are probably most significant 
for the teacher. 
important in dealing with the individual pupil in 
a conference. Severity and firmness have their 
place in the teacher’s attitude, more especially in 
cases of extreme discipline, but in the effort to 
arouse the pupil to study and to improve the evi- 
dence of friendly solicitude well based on the 


This expression is especially 


knowledge of facts in the case is more likely to 
succeed than a stern, frowning approach, which 
repels the pupil and puts him on the defensive. 


The Department of Practical Arts 





RAYMOND V. LONG, Farmville, Va. 





The present generation has never experienced a 
ituation which called for the practical applica- 
‘tion of education, as it is experiencing just at this 
present time, and which will probably continue 
for some time to come. Every institution and 
irganization, as well as every indivdual, is, in 
his present crisis, called upon to bend every en- 
‘rgy and attention toward a practical solution of 
the economic situation that confronts us. This is 
the time for testing out the effectiveness of our 
teaching, particularly in the field of the Practical 
\rts. 


It is a timely question for every teacher of 


agriculture and home economics to answer fairly 
and squarely: How much of what I have taught 
will function and be practically applied during 
this crisis? 

While the present situation that is confronting 
us is very unusual, yet it is very real, and the 
training and education of every individual can be 
measured only in terms of the extent to which it 
The that 
power” is falacious and misleading, for knowl- 


is used. statement “knowledge is 


edge can be a power only when used. The chief 


criticism that is launched against the school is its 
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insistant demand that boys and girls gain a knowl- 
edge of some particular subject or subjects, with 
little or no regard to these subjects in their prac- 
tical and real setting. The too frequent result is 


that when an emergency or real situation arises 
they are at a loss in transforming knowledge into 
power to act rightly. 

A practical education does not mean at all a 


“bread and butter’ education, or a vocational 
education, but it rather means an identifying of 
school work in the school rooms with the real life 
that the child lives outside the school. How many 
pupils can work outside of the book problems in 
board etc., with a clear 


percentage, measure, 


understanding of what they are doing? How 
much of the agriculture, cooking, drawing and 
that is 
actually used in planting, cultivating and_ stock 


industrial work taught im school is 
raising, in planning a menu according to its food 
value, and in caring for the home, in applying 
good principles of design to personal appearance 
and home decoration, ete., in giving the pupil a 
clear understanding of how and where we get 
the things we use and employ every hour in the 
day for our satisfaction and comfort? 

In the opinion of the writer, nothing that is 
taught in the school can be justified on the basis 
of its subject matter alone. Unless that subject 
matter be of such a nature, and unless it is pre- 
sented in such a manner that it becomes a part 
of the pupil, — his very own — in appreciations, 
understandings, and sympathies, and modifies his 
behavior, there is no justification in its being in 
the curriculum. Whether it be music, history, 
manual training or whatsoever, unless the sub- 
ject affects for the better the individual, is it valu- 
able and worth while? In recalling one’s early 
school experience, one is forced to put the ques- 
How much value 


can I attach to my study of Burke’s Speech on 


tion in the light of the above: 


Conciliation, True and Bank Discount, the loca- 
tion of mountain peaks, capes, etc. on the map, 
making pen trays, match boxes, plant markers, 
etc. in manual training, singing scales in music, 
etc., etc., one would hesitate to say that such stuff 
was valueless, yet from the standpoint of rela- 
tive values one can with impunity say they rank 


very low, much of it was worried over and memo- 


rized for the purpose of passing a test and then 
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quickly forgotten because it had no relation to 
our interests or felt needs. 

Contrast Burke’s Conciliation with Hawy- 
thorne’s Tanglewood Tales, True and Bank Dis- 
count with a miniature bank set up in the school, 
the study of civics with the organization and 
election of a student government and court in the 
school, making broom holders, paper knives, 
match boxes, etc. with getting up exhibits of 
various industries and making representative 
projects of the same which are usable either in 
play or in the home, but interesting to the child! 

I wish to refer the reader to an article in the 
May issue of THe JourNAL—A _ Progressive 
School, Successful Manual and Industrial Train- 
ing at Claremont. On the basis of the article, the 
school is doing some most valuable work, and 
Mr. Lewark should be very highly commended 
for the highly valuable and practical experiences 
his pupils are getting. There is one point, how- 
ever, with which the writer takes issue: the Man- 
ual Training in the elementary grades. The work 
and projects as outlined may afford excellent op- 
portunity for training of the hand, but is that 
Is not the 


elementary school a place for educating, rather 


sufficient justification for the work? 
than training? Might it not be far more profit- 
able in results if less time and emphasis were 
put upon training in handling tools in making 
projects in wood and more time given to an ele- 
mentary study of the lumber industry, such as 
logging, milling, recognition of common woods, 
quarter sawing, appropriate uses of wood, dif- 
ferent methods of finishing wood, etc., work- 
ing out such projects as will serve as centers of 
interest, around which to center this subject 
matter? The lumber industry is only one of 
many that are as interesting and important to 
human welfare, e. g., the clothing and textile 
industry, the paper and book industry, the food 
industry, the clay and pottery industry, iron, 
coal, petroleum, etc. 

One very important phase of practically ap- 
plied education at the present is that of food 
production and conservation. Every public school 
teacher should assume as a solemn obligation and 
duty the role of promoter of home vegetable 
gardening and food conservation. The follow- 


ing plan will suggest a means by which every 
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teacher in the State can do work along this line 
o! value not to be estimated merely in dol- 
lars and cents. The Normal School at Farm- 
vile has organized its student body of over six 
hundred girls into groups, according to county 
and city units, and appointed a head for each 
group. Each head has pledged herself to keep 

touch with the girls in her group during the 
season and to forward all communications and 
directions sent her from the Normal School to 
each girl. To keep a tabulated list of foods pro- 
duced and conserved and forward it at the end 
of the season to the school. In addition to this, 
every girl has promised to arouse all the enthu- 
siasm she can in her community to forward the 
It is no little task, but it is confidently 
expected that such an organization as this will 
more than justify the effort in its results. While 
it is too late to organize the pupils in your school, 


cause. 


yet you, as a teacher, cah do much in your com- 
munity or through correspondence with your 
pupils, which your patrjotic duty demands of you. 
At least begin to lay your plans for the fall. 
Have the pupils bring fruits and vegetables to the 
school to be dried. 
your school stove for drying them, or dry them in 


Contrive an apparatus over 


the sun. Have the community where you are 
going to teach purchase you a small canning outfit 
to be operated in the school. This is education 
of the very real and practical sort. Not only 
does it put the child in touch with real first-hand 
experiences, but by actually doing it he learns to 
solve emergency situations independently. 

The writer will be very glad to offer any sug- 
gestions or help he can on the problems outlined 
above. The work in home vegetable gardening 
will be conducted under the National League for 
Woman’s Service. 


To the School Trustees of Virginia 





J. P. MATHEWS, Principal Norwood High School 





The most important institution in Virginia is the 
public school system. The most important work in 
any community is the proper education and train- 
ing of the youth of that community. The public 
school is the modern means of doing this funda- 
mental service. Those who lend a hand to make 
the schools more efficient in the work of training 
the present and future citizen for more intelli- 
gently and more completely living up to full 
human capacity have done the best possible com- 
munity service. 

Next to the homes and teachers, school trustees 
have the greatest power and opportunity to help 
or to harm the public schools. They are the 
cuardians of the means and methods which may 
or may not afford that knowledge and culture 
which is the birthright of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of children of our great State. Gentlemen, 
can you not see those thousands of wistful eyes 
turned upon you, depending upon you and trust- 
ing you to give each one in his turn the best 
which public school life has in store for him? The 
school fund, paid in for a most sacred purpose, is 
Those who have studied and 


at your disposal. 


qualified to do the magic work which is to result 
in better living and a higher citizenship, may not 
pass to the instructor’s desk without your con- 
tract. In this most fundamental sense, you de- 
termine the destinies of this great nation. I am 
not forgetting that you are not rewarded finan- 


cially for this tremendous service. The knights 


-of the Middle Ages sought honor without other 


reward. 
fought battle can be paid only in the coin of un- 
sullied honor. The school trustee who has in- 
telligently and faithfully discharged the duties 
of lyis trust, deserves higher of honor than did the 
knight of old or the soldier of many battle-fields. 


The soldier returning from the well 


But, gentlemen, many times even good men 
of the best intentions make misfits. Not long 
since I heard a man just elected to the trustee- 
ship say, “If I only knew what to do!” The 
what, when, and how to do is the all-important 
consideration, provided every one is ready to do 
what has been found best to do. Many accept the 
office of school trustee without knowledge of 
practical school equipment, efficient school organ- 
ization and supervision, and scientific methods of 
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instruction. College graduation does not warrant 


this knowledge. Nothing but patient and intelli- 
gent experience with the real thing will turn the 
trick. 
with his board of 


The good teacher wants to be in touch 
trustees. He wants them 
to know what he does, why he does it, and then 
wants to feel that they know he is right. 
Therefore, would you tolerate a few sugges- 
After all, the teachers 


tions from a teacher? 
have to do the work of education. You can make 
it more possible or tolerable for them to work, 
but they must do the work without which all 
educational organization is a waste of the people’s 
money. If teachers are prepared to do the work 
which you contract with them to do, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that they know the most 
favorable conditions under which said work may 
be done? Then you will surely pardon one for 
wishing to make some suggestions on the eve of 
selecting teachers for the next school year. The 
president of the United States is commander-in- 
chief of the army and naval forces, though he 
has no naval or military training. How does he 
manage? He consults those who are trained and 
are supposed to know. 

We need a closer relation between teachers and 
There should be here a closer tie of con- 
should 


trustees. 
fidence and mutual respect. Trustees 
have frequent meetings with the teachers when 
free discussion of the educational situation should 
be in order under suitable direction. No man 
should accept a trusteeship unless he means to do 
his duty. The good teacher wants to be in touch 
with his trustees. One of the best ways to dis- 
cover efficiency or inefficiency is to ask a few 
questions when one is off his guard. 

It is a great weakness in the present manage- 
ment of school affairs that at the end of each 
session the majority of teachers feel that they 
are without an engagement. Suppose that on the 
15th of June each year the employees of rail- 
roads and business firms had to seek re-engage- 
ment for the next year, had to enter into com- 
petition with other applicants for his present job, 
or pass on to compete with some other one for 
his place? How long would railroads and busi- 
ness firms do business in the presence of such 
with a 


engagement teacher 


anarchy? Every 
should hold as long as he is faithful and com- 


petent to do the work, or is not guilty of misde- 
meanors. If a change is wanted, either part, 
should give thirty days’ notice in term time and 
ninety days in vacation. Trustees have this situa- 
tion entirely in their own hands. 

Every school representing a definite community 


is an educational unit. Each teacher is a live 


ac- 
If the 
teachers do not work together in harmony for 


tor (only) in that school community. 


the general purpose of the school life of that 
school as an organic whole, then to that extent 
the school is a failure. Here is the vital reason 
why teachers must not shift their engagements 
If trustees took their principals 
into their confidence in selecting teachers when 


each vacation. 


changes have to be made, this evil would soon be 
corrected. You hold the principal responsible for 
results in the school of which he is supposed to 
be head, yet in most cases he has no influence in 
selecting his assistants and consequently has little 
Is this 
fair to the principal or just to the 


control of their work during the term. 
method 
school ? 

No good trustee will use his relations to the 
schools for his personal advantage socially, politi- 
He will not bargain with 
teachers for some one’s political influence, or to 
He will remember 
that he is trustee to the innocent children of his 


cally, or financially. 
close a financial transaction. 
community. In selecting teachers he will have 
no consideration but the best interests of the 
schools. If one will not live up to this standard, 
let him die, but let him not become school trustee. 
The people are tired of paying taxes when they 
see the schools manipulated for the personal bene- 
fit of some individual. If our school system is 
finally destroyed it will be because of unwise or 
corrupt management. 

Teachers should be held to rigid account as to 
the manner in which they do things. Many enter 
the work in order to make a little spending mone) 
and have a frolicking time for a year or two. 
All such should be dropped in their first year. 
Division superintendents should keep a record 0! 
the qualifications, faithfulness, and successiul 


1 


work of all teachers. This record should be avail- 


able to trustees in any county. One principal 
wrote that she was having a good time flirting 


with the division superintendent, but that sx 
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ated the English she had to teach. Think you, 
rentlemen, you should continue that sort in the 
pay of the schools? 

I know of no logic or fact why teachers should 
not be elected for a term of good behavior and 
Every worthy fact of worthy school 
life supports this position. Before teachers can 
work intelligently in a school and community, 
they must know the situation. This knowledge 
does not come from college, but from competent 
experience in each individual community. The 


efficiency. 


teacher on the wing cannot reach the situation. 
Again, do we want our children taught and in- 
fluenced by those who are leading a gypsy life, 
who do not stay long enough to establish identities 
and to show what manner of life they stand for? 
Successful school work must be planned for sev- 
eral years ahead. This cannot be done by the 
wandering teacher. 

Teachers should be required to make a report 
at end of each term to the division superintendent 
and the trustees. In this report should appear an 
estimate of the term’s work, hindrances, need of 
equipment, with recommendations for changes 
and improvements for the next term. This might 
save school officers of much guessing. 

With encouragement, teachers may make the 
funds to equip the school with apparatus, music, 


etc. Outfit for manual training may be secured 
in the same way. But this work is not a success 
unless the principal at least is regarded as perma- 
nent. Service for the community outside the 
school room will be more possible as teachers 
become more permanent. Will not trustees use 
their influence to this end? 

This closer organization and co-operation be- 
tween trustees and teachers will greatly increase 
the efficiency of the schools. You, trustees, will 
receive the honor of having raised Virginia close 
to the front rank in educational progress. This, 
with division superintendents inspecting the high 
schools of their divisions and high school prin- 
cipals supervising the schools in their vicinity, 
will leave but little more reformation to be 
desired. 

Near the end of each term teachers get rest- 
less and begin to look around for the possibility 
of an engagement elsewhere, because of the un- 
certainty of holding the present job. 
might observe that it is no compliment to their 
business judgment to select teachers who can be 
tolerated only one or two terms. If teachers 
were selected with reference to permanancy of 
contract, they would strive to live up to that 
standard. 


Trustees 


Art Department 
Conducted by the Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 





Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 





On account of the unusual interest and im- 
portance attached to the Eighth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Arts, held in 
Washington, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
May 17th, 18th and 19th, we are using this issue 
of THe JouRNAL to convey some of the messages 
which should be sent broadcast throughout Vir- 
ginia. 

Miss Lula Mechlin, secretary of the Federa- 
report of the 


tion, splendid year’s 


work, showing wonderful accomplishments and 


gave a 


progress. 


The keynote of the entire convention was the 
great necessity of trying to keep art alive during 
this war. As expressed by I. B. Stoughton-Hol- 
born, of Oxford, in addressing the convention, 
“We are fighting for civilization and art is a 
bulwark of civilization.” 

All phases of art were discussed, but possibly 
the address on “Art In State Fairs,” will be the 
most valuable to us at this time. This address 
was given by Dudley Crafts Watson, of Wiscon- 
sin, who told of the exhibit held in Wisconsin 
and of how they had, in addition to exhibiting, 
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given lectures on the process of painting and 
drawing in an improvised auditorium, where 
artists had by means of sketching and lecturing 
given practical lessons in art. He said that he 
considered State and county fairs the most im- 
portant vehicles in educating the people in art. 

Miss Nora Houston, of the Art Club of Rich- 
mond, told at this meeting of what the club had 
done at the Virginia State Fairs, where work 
had been done. 

Delegates from Norfolk, Richmond and Fair- 
fax and Loudoun counties were in attendance, 
and took much interest in the discussion, so it is 
hoped that the plans for the next State Fair will 
be State-wide. 

We quote below an interesting article from the 
7imes-Dispatch of May 20th, which gives an ac- 
count of the closing meeting of the convention. 
We hope later to give a more detailed account 
of the old academy mentioned in this article. 
On May &th its founding was celebrated at the 
Art Club of 
mittee was appointed to restore the old academy. 
hard at work 


Richmond, at which time a com- 


This committee has been since 


that time and plans are well under way: 


RICHMOND'S CLAIMS IN ART CONCEDED 


Academy Projected Here in 1786 Older Than 
Famous Philadelphia Art Institute 


The announcement that Richmond had founded 
an art academy several years prior to the found- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Academy of Arts, long 
conceded to be the oldest art institution in 
America, created a stir in the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Arts in 
Washington during the past week. Miss Adele 
Clark, one of the delegates from the Art Club 
of Richmond spoke before the convention at an 
open meeting on Friday afternoon. Miss Clark 
said in part: 


“At this time when America and France are 
again allied it would seem to be of national inter- 
est to note that at the time of that other alliance 
with France, the first art academy in America was 
established under French influence by the Cheva- 
lier Quesnay de Beauke Paire, a young French 
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nobleman in Richmond, Va.” Relating the details 
of the founding of the academy in 1786, exhibit- 
ing the seal, and citing the names of several of 
the members and supporters from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New York, London, Paris and Rich- 
mond, Miss Clark brought the matter to date 
by stating that a standing committee had recently 
been appointed by the Art Club of Richmond 
for the purpose of carrying out the plans of the 
academy of 1786. 

“T am fraid that there are broken hearts in 
Philadelphia this afternoon,” said Robert W. de 
Forest, president of the Federation, alluding to 
the fact that John Frederick Lewis, president 
of the Pennsylvania Academy, had at a previous 
session, laid great weight on the early date of 
their founding, 1794. Leslie Miller, of Phila- 
delphia, gallantly rose and said “Philadelphia is 
glad to yield the honors to Richmond.” Upon 
which Wade Forest said: ‘This seems to be an- 
other case of the South’s leading the North.” 

The Virginia delegation was at the close of 
the meeting surrounded by the heads of art 
associations from New York to California, asking 
for details of the academy for their art libraries. 

Five delegates from the Art Club attended the 
convention, Miss Nora Houston, Mrs. J. Allison 
Hodges, Mrs. J. D. Clothier, Miss Annie Irvin 
and Miss Adele Clark. 

Distinguished artists, art leaders and critics 
from Belgium, England, France and America, 
spoke at the convention, among them being Dr. 
Horta, of Belgium, Mr. Bossange, formerly of 
France, now of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh ; 
I. B. Stoughton-Holborn, of Oxford; Robert 
Underwood Johnson, president American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters; E. C. Piexotto, of Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Stevens, of the Toledo Museum of 
Art; Miss Lena M. McCauley, art critic, Chicago 
Evening Post; George Pierce Baker, of Harvard ; 
Edward Robinson, president of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, also Senators Phelan, of 
California, and John Sharp Williams, of Muis- 
sissippi. 

At the banquet, which concluded the conven- 
tion, the entire body rose to its feet pledging 
loyalty and support to President Wilson. 
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ANNUAL REpPoRTS 


Annual reports from the leagues are coming 
on nearly every mail, and we are truly pleased to 
note so many banner reports. Teacher friend, if 
your league has not sent in its report, you should, 
by all means, have them send it at once, for you 
will not like to see a blank space after the name 
of your school in the Annual Report. 


At WorkK ALL SUMMER 


Every league should certainly keep up its regu- 
lar work throughout the summer months. This 
should be the case even in normal times, but 
with the tasks that are before us during this 
very critical period the league should not even 
think of disbanding for the vacation months. 
We will be constantly sending word to all the 
presidents, indicating the work they may be 
doing. Just now it is food production, and other 
suggestions will soon follow. 

Teachers, even though they have left the com- 
munity, should keep in touch with the league of- 
ficers and encourage them in every possible way. 


FrieLp WorK 


Two days were spent in Bedford county visit- 
ing the schools and leagues. The work is pro- 
gressing very satisfactorily, and I was pleased to 
have so many boys and girls promise to raise 
home gardens. One of the most pleasant experi- 
ences of this trip was the visit to Cool Springs 
School, which is situated way up in the foot- 
hills of Blue Ridge. At this mountain pass the 


school officials, the Presbyterian Church, and 
the local league are combining their efforts in 
a most effective way. The county provides a two 
for six months and the church 
makes provision for an additional month. A well 
equipped teacherage and a beautiful church build- 
ing have been provided through the combined ef- 


teacher school 


forts of the community and the Presbyterian 
Church. 


The teachers are not only employed to con- 
duct the school, but they are real community 
leaders. They encourage the league and church 
work, visit the homes, meet with the women to 
direct them in domestic science, and in other ways 
lead the people in community life and improve- 
ment. 

There is a co-operative cannery in the com- 
munity and the citizens have already engaged 
their entire output of tomatoes for this year. 
If a genuine isolated mountain community can 
have these things, what about our more fortunate, 
thickly settled valley Communities ? 

Wheatland, which is a very small, but genuinely 
progressive, community near Bedford City, is 
setting the rest of the county a splendid example 
by announcing preparations for a real community 
fair in September. Won’t your league take notice ? 

We started on a very interesting and pleasant 
trip in Appomattox county, but the rain almost 
outdid us the second day. One feature of the 
trip, though, was the organization of a good, 
strong league at Liberty Chapel School, and we 
hope this is the beginning of a real league move- 
ment in that good county. We found the teachers 
at the Appomattox High School were doing a 
great work throughout the county in stimulating 
food production. Each day two or three of them 
would attend a public meeting somewhere in the 
county to speak on the food situation, and they 
were getting results, too. Several boys and two 
of the teachers in this schooi have already en- 
listed in the army, so that historic spot is loyal 
as ever. 

Mrs. Munford and Miss Wright spent a very 
happy day in Fairfax county on May 5th. A 
patriotic rally was held at McLean and a County 
Agricultural Council of Safety was organized by 
Mrs. Munford, who is a member of the State 
Council. 
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LEAGUES PROMOTING Foop PRODUCTION AND 


CONSERVATION 


It is very gratifying to learn that many of our 
leagues have taken up the task of increasing the 
food supply and the reports indicate that they 
are very enthusiastic over doing their bit in this 
great effort. We quote here some paragraphs 
taken from a few of the letters we have received 
that others may know of the good work that is 


being done: 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


[I have such a general and determined 


effort to increase the production of food by adults and 


never seen 


children. 


PowHATAN Cox. 


BeprorpD, VA. 


I believe every child is yndertaking garden work 
Already every home is raising all the chickens they dare 
hope to find feed for, and I promise that every can 
will be filled. Our folks are awake to the necessity for 
In some of the families the mothers tell 


—talk of little 


winter plans. 


me their children —6 to 10 years else 
but their gardens. 
I have given out the cards to the children and hope 


they will remember to return them. 


Mrs. L. DILLOon. 


Mr. J. H. 


MonTGOMERY, 


Richmond, Va.: 


Acknowledging receipt of yours of May 
oth, I will be glad to write you at the end of the sea- 


Dear Sir, 


son what success I have and the amount of work done, 
as I will keep a record of the people receiving instruc- 
tions and the work they accomplish. I am trying to get 
the banks other small country 


towns to join in the same line of work and I believe they 


and business men of 


will. 
Enclosed is a letter I am sending my people, which 
explains itself. 


Yours truly, 


B. BD. 


Pennington Mercantile Co., 


PENNINGTON, 


Dealers in General Merchandise. 
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To Our Friends and Customers: 


Desiring to do our part to help in reducing the high 
cost of living, we have decided to install a canning out- 
fit this summer, which will be under the supervision of 
an experienced canner, who will be on hand through the 
canning season at a date to be decided on later, which 
will be operated absolutely free to our friends desiring 
to can their vegetables and fruits, and we urge our 
friends to plan and raise an extra quantity of such 
vegetables they can easily can, such as tomatoes, corn, 
snaps, beets, and beans. 

In order that we may not be bothered at the time of 
canning, it will be necessary for all desiring to take 
advantage of this to call on us early and arrange for 
their cans, which will be furnished them at cost, and we 
will also explain how to make engagements with per- 
sons in charge, that a congestion may be avoided. 

By doing this work, we will not only help relieve the 
present situation which is confronting us, but will teach 
our young girls and friends a lesson, which will be a 
help to them in years to come. 


Respectfully yours, 


PENNINGTON MERCANTILE COMPANY, 


3y B. D. PENNINGTON. 
Mr. J. H. MontcGomery, 
Richmond, Va.: 
Dear Mr. Montgomery: 


I read your letter to the league, and while we are 
perfectly willing to do all you require and sign all the 
cards, I find that there is already formed a_ school 
canning club and a canning club for all the house- 
keepers. 
and the 
surrounding country is now being cultivated. In 


Every part of the land in Gordonsville 


fact 
the people seem thoroughly aroused as to the necessity) 
of raising food and doing all they can for the poor and 
needy. Our Woman’s League is at work on war reliei 
and Red Cross. 

If there is anything else we ought to do, please let 
us hear from you right away. 

Hoping you all success in the good work you art 
working so hard to push, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JENNIE H. Scort. 


Many other paragraphs .and letters could lb: 
given, but it suffices to say, that hundreds o 
cards for enrollment in the Council of Safet 


have been requested by the various leagues. 
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Among the Colleges 





FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The last of the Star Course plays was given by the 
oung ladies of the Dramatic Club, under the direction 
{ Miss Leola Wheeler. The play, “Captain Letterblair,” 
vas delightfully and excellently rendered, the principals 
cing Misses Mary Ellen White, Jessie Brett, Ethel 
Surface and Jessie Kellam. 

At a recent program of the Y. W. C. A. Miss Flor- 
nce Rohr, of the Training School faculty, gave a very 
nteresting and pathetic description of the Passion Play, 
which she saw in 1910, at which time she was a visitor 
n the home of Anton Lang. 

President Jarman has had several conferences dur- 
ing the last week with the Legislative Committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association in regard to the May cam- 
paign for better schools, to be waged throughout the 
State. 

Intense interest has been manifested by the students 
in the election of officers for the coming year, owing to 
the fact that a system of self-government prevails among 
the students giving a good deal of authority and plac- 

ing much responsibility on the Student-Governing 
Committee. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Julia Stover; senior vice-president, Josephine 
Gleaves ; junior vice-presidents, Clara Greene and Louise 
Thacker; secretary, Mildred Dickerson. 

President J. L. Jarman has returned from the Con- 
ference of the Southern Branch of the Rural School 
Federation at Rock Hill, S. C., where he addressed the 
body on “The Preparation of Teachers for the Rural 
School.” 

Field Day, with all its attendant enthusiasm, was 
held on Friday, April 20th, with the seniors victors by 
the score of 36 to 31 points. Miss Margaret Wiatt was 
individual score winner, with 17% points to her credit. 
Her best record, perhaps, was the baseball throw of 202 
feet. In the afternoon the juniors received a measure 
of consolation by winning the baseball game, 12 to 6. 

The new members of the faculty of the Summer 
School, which opens at Farmville on June 11th, are 
Miss Carrie M. Sutherlin and Prof. M. B. Coyner, of 
the regular term faculty; Dr. T. R. Garth, principal of 
the Barton Heights School, Richmond, and Miss Marie 
M. Brown, of Roanoke, who will teach one of the ele- 
mentary grades in the Demonstration School. 

Among the members of the faculty who attended the 
meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, were Mr. Grainger, of the English Depart- 
ment, and Miss Walker, of the Domestic Science De- 


partment. 

On April 20th Profs. T. D. Eason and G. T. Somers 
conducted a health meeting for the Civic League of the 
Rice High School, and were successful in getting the 


citizens to organize for medical inspection of the 
school. 


The much coveted distinction of first and second 
honor graduates of the class of 1917 have been con- 
ferred, respectively, on Miss Lillian Obenchain, of 
Roanoke, and Miss Louise Bondurant, of Farmville. 
In addition to the honor graduates, the faculty selects 
every year an honor roll, which includes the names of 
those graduates that have done exceptionally high-grade 
work during»their two professional years. The fol- 
lowing names appear on that roll for 1917: Misses Mae 
Blankinship, Anna _ Berlin, Gertrude Criser, Ruth 
Gregory, Jonnie Hiner, Laura Kice, Elizabeth Malcolm, 
Rose Meister, Katharine Pannill, Myrtle Parker, Ruth 
Robinson and Kate Wooldridge. 


On April 9th Mr. Thomas D. Eason addressed the 
members of the School League at Wakefield on “Com- 
munity Health,” and on the 22nd of May made the 
commencement address at the Forest Depot, Bedford 
county, School. 


The 1917 class, the largest in the history of the in- 
stitution, about 150 in'number, is making extensive 
preparations for its closing exercises. The exercises 
for commencement week begin Saturday night, June 
2nd, with senior aesthetic dances on the campus at 6:30 
o'clock, followed that night by the alumnae address and 
reception. On Sunday night the baccalaureate sermon 
will be preached by Dr. W. W. Hamilton of Lynchburg, 
class day exercises Monday morning, senior open air 
play Monday night, “She Stoops to Conquer ;” Tuesday 
morning commencement exercises. - The commencement 
address will be delivered by Mr. W.S. Copeland, editor 
of the Newport News Press. 


Under the leadership of Dr. Jarman several members 
of the faculty including Prof. M. B. Coyner, Miss M. V. 
Rice, Prof. Thos. D. Eason and others have taken a 
very active part in addressing and organizing the people 
of the county into effective working bodies in furthering 
the agricultural activity in this section. 


Prof. S. P. Duke spent-a day in Richmond with Mr. 
E. E. Worrell, of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, in revising and correcting the proofs of the 
new outlines for the summer school professional certi- 
ficates, which should be ready for distribution in a very 
short time. 


Mr. George Rogers, the famous American lyric tenor, 
gave a delightful treat to the Farmville people in the 
auditorium of the Normal School on Friday evening. 
Fifty per cent. of the proceeds went to the Farmville 
National Guard Military Company. 


Dr. Jarman was in Richmond last Friday and Satur- 
day attending the meeting of the Normal School Board. 
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Miss Rice and Miss Woodruff on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday nights gave before the student body their 
impression of John R. Mott's lectures recently given 
in’ Richmond. 

On Friday night the Ninth Grade of the Training 


School gave an original play, “Cupid at Boarding 


School.” 


On Thursday night, Friday matinee and night of 
next week, the Clifford Devereux players will give on 
the campus “Everyman,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
and “Learned Ladies.” 

attending the 
Association meeting at Boston. 


Miss Mix has just returned from 
National Kindergarten 
At this meeting Miss Mix was elected president of the 
Southern Division of the association. 

Jarman, Mr. Long is 
arranging the student body of over six hundred students 
into groups for the purpose of planting and cultivating 
home vegetable gardens. The head of each one of these 
groups will keep in touch with the other members, will 


Under the direction of Dr. 


receive instruction from time to time from the school, 
and will report to the school at the end of the season 
the amount produced. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson, was April 13th at the 
University of Virginia. Announcement was made by 
President Alderman of liberal gifts, and the addition 
of a course in military science. The Hon. Romulo S. 
Naon, ambassador to the United States from Argentina, 
“Some Argentine 


Founder’s Day, the 
celebrated 


delivered the principal address on 
Constitutional Ideals.” 


The gifts to the University are $10,000 from Mrs. 
Charles H. Sneff, New York, for the improvement of 
grounds and buildings; $1,000 a year for three years 
from Samuel Sachs, New York, for the establishment 
of a lectureship in art at the University; $3,000 from 
Thomas F. Ryan, New York, for the erection of a 
flagpole with a sculptured bronze and marble base; 
$250 from the Delta Psi fraternity for military pre- 
paredness at the University, and smaller gifts amount- 
ing to $200 toward erecting a memorial to James Rogers 
McConnell, an alumnus of the University, who was 
killed recently in the American aviation corps in France. 


Eighty per cent of the students are taking the course 
in military science and drilling has begun. President 
Alderman declared that the existence of military train- 
ing here is the University’s answer to the call of duty. 


Over thirty-five students in advanced chemistry and 
chemical engineering at the University of Virginia have 
offered themselves to the government as members of 
the Naval Industrial Reserve, organized by Robert S. 
Perry, of the Naval Preparedness League, New York. 


These students, if called, will work in munition plants 
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and steel factories. They represent part of the Uni- 


versity’s contribution to the defence of the country. 


There are now 1,106 students at the University o{ 
Virginia, according to a statement made to-day by 
Howard Winston, the registrar. There are 834 students 
from Virginia. 

Thirty-six States and six foreign countries are repre- 
sented. The enrollment by departments is as follows: 
College, 603; graduate, 52; law, 242; medicine, 108; and 
engineering, 133. 


There are more students at the University of Vir- 
ginia this session than ever before and the number is in- 
creasing steadily. 

The board of Visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia, in their regular meeting held here, approved the 
action of the University’s Council on National Defense 
in electing Lieut.-Col. James A. Cole, U. S. A., as pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics, the shortening of 
the session so that the University may close May 31st, 
and granting credit to students who leave on military 
service. Permission was given to the faculty to use 
part of the grounds for gardening, and a budget of 
$386,542 was adopted. Prof. A. M. Dobie was granted 
a leave of absence to go on military service. 


The following promotions were made upon the 
recommendation of President Edwin A. Alderman. 


Dr. Theodore Hough, acting dean, to be dean of the 
medical school; Dr. James A. Waddell, associate pro- 
fessor, to be professor of pharmacology and materia 
medica; Walter S. Rodman, associate professor to be 
professor of electrical engineering; Dr. Carroll M. 
Sparrow, adjunct professor, to be associate professor of 
physics ; Leon R. Whipple, adjunct professor of journal- 
ism, to be director of the School of Journalism; Dr. 
John H. Neff, instructor, to be adjunct professor of 
genito-urinary surgery. 


The board accepted the resignation of Dr. Charles 
Alphonso Smith, Edgar Allan Poe professor of English, 
who leaves to head the Department of English at the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis; Graham 
Edgar, associate professor of chemistry, who is to be 
professor of analytical chemistry at Throop Institute 
of Technology, Passadena, Cal., and Dr. Lyde S. 
Pratt, adjunct professor of chemistry, who has ac- 
cepted a position with the Du Pont Company. Dr. 
Charles S. Venable, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was elected adjunct professor of chem- 
istry. 

The sub-committee of the University of Virginia 
National Defense Council has unanimously recom- 
mended that the course for the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, now being given at the University by Lieut.- 
Col. J. A. Cole, of the United States Army, be contin- 
ued during the Summer School, and this recommenda- 
tion has been approved by President E. A. Alderman 
The course will have a credit value of one session hour. 
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This will give opportunity to high school principals 
ind teachers in Virginia and the South to obtain military 
reparation while taking their professional work here. 

It will also enable students at this University, as 
well as other colleges and universities; who desire to 
‘ontinue their course in military training, to do so and 
thus shorten the time of their preparation, and at the 
same time take two or more courses for college credit, 
1f which more than 7o will be offered in the Summer 
School. 

In addition, it will give opportunity to young men 
under 21, who cannot go to Plattsburg or other Federal 
training camps, to secure the training they desire. 

The following Red Cross courses will be given by 
persons authorized by the American Red Cross Asso- 
ciation: practical hygiene and home nursing, dietetics, 
surgical dressings, and first aid to the injured. 

A tree nursery has been started at the University of 
Virginia by Prof. R. C. Jones, State forester, and a 
quarter million trees have been planted. They will be 
sold to land owners at cost when they are one, two, and 
three years old for ornament, shade, or forest planting. 

Following are the varieties and pounds of seed 
planted: Loblolly pine, known in Tidewater Virginia 
as long-leaf pine, 15 pounds; short leaf pine, common 
in Piedmont Virginia, 2 pounds; white pine, 4 pounds; 
Norway spruce, I pound; and cypress, % pound. 

The seed is planted in 40 seed frames, which are 12 
feet long, 4 feet wide, and 1 foot high. They are en- 
closed in wire to keep out birds and mice, with a lath 
cover, which may be entirely or partly removed to regu- 
These trees will cost the State of Virginia 
They may be planted 


late light. 
from $2 to $4 a thousand to raise. 
1,200 to the acre. 

University of Virginia has placed land at the dis- 
posal of Prof. Jones, in which he will raise corn and 
sweet potatoes to help increase the nations food supply. 

“Virginia is the mother of the republic,” writes Dr. 
Edwin A. Alderman, president of the University of 
Virginia, in his new beok, “Virginia, a Tribute.” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1, cloth.) 

On May 9, 1909, at a banquet given by the citizens of 
Petersburg to the President of the United States and 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, Dr. Alderman responded 
to the toast, “Virginia.” After repeated requests he 
has consented to its publication. 

“Virginia is the State that cradled democracy in its 
“She is a land of romance 
Virginia has contributed to 


infancy,” says the book. 
and a land of tragedy. 
American life great men, great governmental ideals, and 
a great spirit.” 

The book traces the history of the State from the 
landing of Captain John Smith through the Civil War 
down to the present time, and pays tribute to Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Lee. 

“Virginia,” concludes Dr. Alderman, “seems to me 
the most distinguished, the most engaging, and, in a 
spiritual sense, the most fruitful of American common- 


wealths.” 
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A Virginia Division of the Military Training Camps 
Association has been formed at the University of Vir- 
ginia with the following officers: - Prof. A. M. Dobie, 
president; A. B. Kinsolving, secretary, and A. D. Chris- 
tian, treasurer. Its object is to induce men to attend the 
Federal Training Camp at Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Captain A. F. Cosby, of New York, a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War and National Secretary of the 
Military Training Camps Association, spoke at the meet- 
ing, which was attended by the student body of the 
University, the faculty and men from all over the 
State, who are interested in the training camps move- 
ment. 

A bureau has been established at the University 
where men can obtain application blanks for enlistments 
in the Federal Reserve camps, circulars, pamphlets, and 
any desired information about the Plattsburg movement. 

More than fifteen thousand copies of the University 
Summer School catalogue have been distributed in Vir- 
ginia, in the South, and other sections of the United 
States. 

The number of courses offered is much larger than 
those offered in any summer school in the past. More 
college credit courses are offered than ever before. A 
course in military training with a credit of one session 
hour will be given by Lieut.-Col. J. A. Cole, U. S. A. 
Ret. A full course in Red Cross work will also be given. 
The institute at Midway will be conducted by Dr. Jas. 
G. Johnson for teachers expecting to take the State 
examinations. An especially strong music faculty will 
conduct the Music Department this year and an un- 
usually large number of people interested in music are 
expected. , 

A number of copies of the catalogue have been 
placed for distribution at Pence & Sterling’s and at 
Fitzhugh Bros. 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


Dr. J. P. McConnell, president of the Virginia So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, has in co-operation 
with the other officers of the society been active in 
enlisting membership and creating interest in the pur- 
poses of the society. A large number of subjects have 
been suggested for investigation by the various com- 
mittees which will soon be appointed to conduct the 
various investigations. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Schools for Women was held 
at the Radford Normal School Aprii 26th, 27th and 28th. 
The attendance was unusually large. A number of 
questions of vital interest in the education of women 
The next annual meeting will be held 


was discussed. 
at Sweet Briar College. 

In connection with the Summer School in July, a 
week’s conference for housekeepers and home-makers 
will be held under the direction of Miss Edna Cox and 
other county demonstration agents in this part of the 
State. Early in August a similar meeting will be held 
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for girls and young women now in the high schools. 
work, and 
will be treated in a very practical way in 


Canning dietetics, home-making home- 
sanitation 


both of these conferences 


About one-third of the present senior class have spe- 
There is an increas- 
for 


cialized in high school curriculum. 
ing the State 
graduates to teach in all departments in 


normal school 


the 


demand throughout 
high 


sche ”¢ yIs 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


The delightful little comedy, “La Poudre Aux Yeux,” 
by Labiche Martin, translated by the 
French Department of this school, and was presented 
on May 1th. 
the following students: 


and has been 
The cast of characters was composed of 
Misses Rachael Messick, Nora 
Sydnor, Fannie May Morgan, Lucy Poindexter, Doro- 
thy Jones, Jennie Woolard, 
Franklin, Elizabeth Harris, Margaret Williams, Lucy 
Wilkins and 


ridiculous situations and the contagious humor kept a 


Rebecca Janney, Bessie 


Rosalie Poindexter. The play has many 


large audience in a gale of merriment. The queer mar- 
riage customs of the French were realistically portrayed, 
the typical French accent and mannerisms bespeaking a 
remarkable feeling for French on the part of the stu- 
dents. This mode of vitalizing the study of the French 
language was highly commended on all sides. 

The Clifford Cevereaux Players gave two of their 
excellent performances in the Open Air Theatre on 
May 23rd. The “School for Scandal” in the afternoon 
and “The in the evening were pre- 
sented to large and enthusiastic audiences. 


Learned Ladies” 


The annual gymnastic tournament was held in the 
The gallery was crowded 
with eager and excited spectators. The program con- 
sisted of marching tactics, Indian club, free hand, wand 


gymnasium on April 28th. 


and dumb-bell drills, balancing, progressive dodge ball 
and The “The which 
was performed by three girls selected from each class, 
was particularly effective. The 
in yellow costumes, the juniors in blue, the sophomores in 
The in- 


dances. class dance, Swallow,” 


seniors were dressed 
pink and the preparatory students in white. 
dividual trophy cup for the best all-round gymnast was 
awarded to Miss Emily Perciful, a junior. Miss Mary 
Harwood won second place, and Miss Garland Straughn, 
In the class dance, the freshmen won first place, 
Presi- 


third. 
the juniors second and the sophomores, third. 
dent Russell paid a tribute to the work of the depart- 
ment under the direction of Miss Grace Houchins. 


The series of inter-class tennis matches proved very 
interesting. , The most exciting was that in which the 
juniors defeated the seniors. The juniors won in all 


20 points toward the trophy cup and the seniors 15. 


May 10th is memorable as Field Day. The contests 


consisted in swimming, 50-yard dash, basket-ball and 
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shuttle, and all-up 


hurdling and standing broad jump 


baseball throwing, potato relays, 

On the evening of May roth, the postponed May Day 
festivities took place in the Open Air Theatre. Miss 
Lillie Lee Michie, as spring, made a charming May 
Queen. Her attendants were as follows: Roses, Misses 
Grace Tanner and Gertrude Saunders; Bluets, Misses 
Lucile Boggs and Marie James; Daisies, Misses Mabel 
Glenn and Emma Bargamin. Music by the Glee Club 
and dances were attractive features of a very delight- 
ful program. “Laurel” wreaths were placed upon the 
heads of the following athletic victors: Miss Dew, 
baseball far throw; juniors, potato and all-up relays; 
Miss Gertrude White, swimming; Miss Lou Ella 
Waller, 50-yard dash; Miss Sex Smith, basket-ball far 
Miss Mary Harwood, target shooting; Miss 
Flippen, running broad jump; Miss Waller, 
hurdle race; Miss Harwood, standing broad jump; 
Juniors, shuttle relay. The trophy cup 
awarded to the juniors who won a total of 121 points; 
the totalled 87 points; 33 and 
freshmen 37. 


throw; 
Leoni 


school was 


seniors sophomores, 


The juniors in the Household Arts Department, 
under the direction of Miss Epsie Campbell, completed 
their work by giving a series of luncheons to members 
of the faculty. These very pleasant affairs proved the 
efficiency of the young housekeepers to the great satis- 
faction of all those fortunate enough to be present. 

Miss Grace Tanner, of the Household Arts Depart- 
ment, recently acted as judge of the Domestic Science 
exhibits at the Loudoun County Fair. 

An interesting meeting of the Y. W. C. A. was held 
in the auditorium on Sunday night, May 13th. Special 
music was given by Mr. Charles Hassell, and a very 
beautiful and inspiring talk on the true meaning of 
Mother’s Day was delivered by Dean Chandler. 

This school is to be represented at the annual Blue 
Ridge Conference of the Y. W. C. A., by the following 
students: Misses Garland Straughn, Vesta Taylor, 
Lalie Lett, Alma Barford, Lelia McCanna, Natalye 
Dudley and Lou Ella Waller. 

The Y. W. C. A. vesper services, since warm weather 
arrived, have been held in the Grove Open Air Theatre 

Mr. J. H. Montgomery, of Richmond, recently lec- 
tured to the senior class on the value of “Community 
Leagues.” 

Dean A. B. Chandler, Jr., delivered the commence- 
ment address to the graduating class of the Atlee High 
School, Hanover county. 

Mr. B. Y. Tyner, chairman of the State Teachers’ 
Reading Course Committee, recently attended a meet- 
ing of the committee in Richmond. 

President Russell has recently made trips to Rich 
mond and other places in the interest of the scHool. 

All connected with the school are looking forward 
with pleasure to commencement, the program for which 
was published in the last number of THE JouRNAL. 
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HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


May I5, 1917. 


Miss Cleveland and Dr. Sanger represented the 
ool at the meeting of the Virginia Association of 
ls’ Schools and Colleges held at the Radford Normal 

School. Miss Cleveland has been president of the asso- 
tion for the past year. 


Miss Gertrude Button, of the Household Arts De- 
rtment, left us in April, much to our regret, to take 
position as county demonstrator of Greenesville 
unty, under the department of girl’s canning clubs 
d home demonstration work. 


One assembly period last week was devoted to the 
installation of the newly-elected officers of the Student 
Government Association. The faculty attended in 
1cademic costume; earnest talks were made by the out- 
going president, Lillie Massey, the new president, Doro- 
thy Spooner, and by President Burruss and Dr. Way- 
land; while Viola Keefe welcomed the new officials on 
ehalf of the student body. 


The senior May Day celebration was unusually at- 
tractive this year. Two May poles were wound by 
merry lassies in quaint pink and blue costumes; Eliza- 
heth Mowbray, the president, was crowned queen, and 
other sports belonging to the day as observed in old 
England were carried out with great spirit. The whole 
represented a dream of two home-sick Puritan maidens 
spending their first May Day in the New World. 


School 
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The third of May will long be remembered as our 
first “Cleaning-up and Planting Day,” and we hope to 
make it an annual event hereafter. Beginning at 8:00 
o’clock, under the leadership of members of the faculty, 
groups of students scattered the campus and 
planted, hoed, weeded, removed rubbish, etc., all enter- 
ing into the work with fine spirit and enthusiasm. By 
noon the allotted tasks were finished, and an appetizing 
lunch was served on Maypole Hill by the Household 
Arts Department. The afternoon was spent in various 
sports, of which a baseball game between nine town 
students and nine lady members of the faculty was 
most keenly enjoyed. 


over 


The exercises of the annual field day were held yes- 
terday afternoon. The sophomores established their 
championship for the year by winning both the volley 
and the basket-ball games, and one of their number, 
Pauline Callender, won the badge offered by the Play- 
ground Association of America, by making the best 
all-around record in the events. 

The junior and senior classes have decided to omit 
this year the customary reception given each other, 
and to donate the money usually spent for this purpose 
to the Red Cross Society. 

Our moving picture machine is proving of great in- 
terest and benefit. We are having a regular series of 
industrial pictures, and the pupils of the Harrisonburg 
schools are invited to see them also. The Harrisonburg 
Housewives’ League, of which our Miss Gregg is presi- 
dent, came in a body to see the last picture shown, 
“The History of a Loaf of Bread.” 


News 





PRODUCE AND CONSERVE FOOD!! 
UNIVERSITY, ViRGINIA, May I1, 1917. 
lo High School Principals: 


Your service is sorely needed to assist in organizing 
uid carrying forward a State and nation-wide cam- 
paign for industrial preparedness. The one weapon 
with which Germany hopes to win from the Allies is 
starvation, brought about through her U-boat cam- 
paign. She has succeeded in greater measure than we 
realize. Our duty, therefore, to help provide food for 
the Allies, as well as for our own army and people, 
hecomes more and more imperative. 

No duty, not even that of a soldier, is more patriotic, 
and he who assists in this less dramatic form of ser- 
vice need have no fear of being called a “slacker.” You 
can help with your own hands, but you can help more 
by organizing the boys and girls of your community in 
a campaign to produce more food and to conserve more 
food. Undoubtedly more acreage is being planted in 
Virginia, but this increased acreage calls for a greater 


of farm labor. When our young men are 


amount 


called to the standards some one must take their places 
and the boys from the high schools who cannot shoulder 
muskets must be taught that it is their patriotic duty to 
serve in this other useful way. 

I therefore urge you, if you have not already done 
so, to organize your high school pupils as follows: 


First, secure a pledge from as many of the boys as 
possible to work regularly on the farms or in the gar- 
dens or truck patches of their parents. 

Second, get pledges from all who cannot do this to 
agree to work on farms, gardens or truck patches of 
others who desire labor at prevailing prices. 

Third, organize the girls to assist, as far as possible, 
in garden work, in poultry raising, but more especially 
in canning and preserving, so that waste may be 
avoided. 

Doubtless other ways in which high schogl students 
may be profitably used will occur to you, and if it is 
not too much trouble, I would appreciate it if you would 
report to me any organization of the kind which you 
have already effected, or will make. You could adopt 
no better slogan than that of the Boy Scouts of America, 
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“Every Scout to Feed a Soldier.” “A Scout with a 
garden can be just as effective as a man with a gun — 
food is the greatest need of our Allies. Plant to-day. 
Keep hunger away.” 

I am enclosing a copy of the extra edition of 
Scouting, giving full directions for planting, etc. It 
would probably be well to secure a sufficient supply of 
these to put one in the hands of each of your high 
school pupils 

\ list of the high school students who are willing to 
work for others should be given wide publicity through 
your local papers and in every other way possible. 

Very sincerely, 


Cuas. G. Mapuis 


THE TEACHER'S SOLACE 


Oh! happy smile that greets me 
Each morning on the hill, 
Encourages and entreats me 


To labor with a will 


The happy sound of your play song 
Is with me then at eve, 

And haunts my dreams the whole night long, 
And says: Tired soul don’t grieve. 


If you can help them to be men, 
And live the life they should, 
Your daily work is not in vain: 


he world some good. 


You've done t 
For in the days that are to be 
Your work shall disembroil. 
’Tis there and there alone you'll see 


The products of your toil. 


Perhaps there is in your small class 
A boy whose chubby hand 
Shall in the years that are to pass 


Rule all our glorious land. 


Oh, happy thought! The ecstasy! 
When on my brow gray hairs do shine, 
I'll look on some great man and say, 
“As a school-boy he was mine.” 
R. Monroe Dougherty. 


MILITARY TRAINING AND RED CROSS 
COURSES IN UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


The sub-committee of the University of Virginia 
National Defense Council has unanimously recom- 
mended that the course for the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, now being given at the University by Colonel 
J. A. Cole, of the United States army, be continued 


during the Summer School, and this recommendation 
has been approved by President Alderman. 

This will give opportunity to high school principals 
and teachers in Virginia and the South to obtain mili- 
tary preparation while pursuing their professional work. 
which must, of necessity, be done largely in summer 
schools. 

It will also enable students at this university, as well 
as of other colleges and universities, who desire to con- 
tinue the course in military training, to do so, and thus 
shorten the time of their preparation, and at the same 
time take two or more courses for college credit, of 
which more than seventy will be offered, in the Summer 
school. 

In addition, it will give opportunity to young men 
under twenty-one, who cannot go to Plattsburg or other 
government training camps, to secure the training they 
desire. 

This course will have a credit value of one session- 
hour in this university. 

The following Red Cross courses will be given by 
persons authorized by the American Red Cross Asso- 
ciation to do so: Practical hygiene and home nursing, 
dietetics, surgical dressings and first aid to the injured 


FREE SEED DISTRIBUTION IN JAMES 
CITY COUNTY 
In order to encourage the production of more food 


stuff, the School Fair Committee decided not to hold a 
school fair this spring, but instead appropriated $50 











with which to buy seed for the pupils in school. Th: 
children received their packages with interest and the 
were eager to do their little part to assist in food produ 
tion. In this way about 140 homes received seed. S$ 

bushels of black eye peas and 105 pounds of the ol 

fashioned corn field beans were distributed. The see 

given to the children this spring are to be returned next 
fall and sold, which will partly reimburse the School 
Fair Committee for their appropriation. 
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Our Letter Box 





A TEACHERS’ PAVILION AT CATAWBA 
SANATORIUM 


UnNIversITY, VirGINIA, April 16, 1917. 
Lditor “Journal:” 


I am enclosing herewith several copies of a brief 
statement which has been issued by the committee under 
the resolution of the Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, outlining a plan for raising funds for a pavilion 
for teachers at Catawba. 

I think the importance of this matter will justify your 
printing the whole statement in the next issue of your 
JourNAL, and I hope you will have space to do so. If 
you cannot do this, use as much as is possible and give 
us a little editorial. 


Very sincerely, 


CHARLES G. MapPHIS. 


Resolution of the Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
Adopted December 1, 1916. 

Resolved, That whereas the facilities of the State 
institution for tubercular patients at Catawba are inade- 
quate, and whereas it is now practically impossible to 
provide prompt and sufficient treatment for the large 
number of applicants to that institution. Be it 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed from this 
association, with power to act to procure funds for the 
erection of a pavilion at the Catawba Sanatorium simi- 
lar to the Nurses Cottage for the especial purpose of 
affording proper treatment for those members of our 
profession who have fallen victims of this disease. 


tion. 


CoM MITTEE 


Chas. G. Maphis, Chairman, University, Va. 

A. B. Chandler, First District, Fredericksburg, Va. 
George A. Peek, Second District, Port Norfolk. 
C. A. Smith, Third District, Three Square, Va. 

S. P. Duke, Fourth District, Farmville, Va. 

J. W. Cook, Fifth District, Danville, Va. 

W. M. Black, Sixth District, Lynchburg, Va. 


R. M. Irby, Seventh District, Front Royal, Va. 

N. T. McManaway, Eighth District, Brandy Station, Va. 
J. A. C. Hurt, Ninth District, Wytheville, Va. 

C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Tenth District, Cartersville, Va. 


Our PLAN 


There are more than eight thousand members of our 
organization in this State. In the ten district organiza- 
tions there is a further distribution into county and city 
groups. But in this work we must act together, every 
one assuming responsibility for the success of the whole 
plan. 

The nurses of the Association with a thousand mem- 
bers raised the necessary funds for their cottage quickly. 
Each member simply made herself responsible for a 
definite amount. What they secured over and above the 
necessary apportionment provided for incidentals and 
started an endowment for free beds in the cottage. 

We have set out to raise $15,000. This should pro- 
vide beds for twenty or more patients. It will supply 
accommodation for men and women alike by reciprocal 
arrangement with the sanatorium, if not directly. It 
will secure comfortable quarters amply furnished for 
those admitted. The conditions upon which teachers 
will be received are given in this communication from 
the State department of Public Health. 

There are in Virginia 35,000 cases of tuberculosis 
and it has been shown that teachers are more suscepti- 
ble to the disense than the members of almost any other 
profession or trade. The vital statistics for the United 
States show a very heavy percentage that die from this 
disease. 

It has been found that we have twenty or more 
teachers at Catawba every year, despite the very limited 
number it is possible to accommodate there in twelve 
months’ time. Just how many of this army of con- 
sumptives admitted or undiscovered have been drawn 
from our ranks it would be difficult to say. But we are 
just beginning to admit that there is a cure and as this 
great truth spreads hope is born and the demands for a 
chance to live and recover come up from the multitude. 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





APRIL REPORTS 


My physician has advised me against any active work 
in Botetourt for the past few months. 


CARY BRECKENRIDGE, Supt. 


The high schools of Pulaski county will open first 
Monday in September, all others on second Monday. 


E. L. DARST, Supt. 


Other school duties prevented me from doing much 
visiting among the schools of Nelson county during this 
H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 


month. 


I am exceedingly busy organizing garden clubs among 
children and adults of Henrico county. The agricul- 
tural work in the county looks promising. 

J. D. HARRIS, Supt. 
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Quite a busy month this in Prince William. All 
our speeches were along the line of preparedness 


and the food problem. Meetings all crowded and 


much interest shown 
CHAS. R. McDONALD, Supt. 

I am glad to report that at the meeting of the 
board of school trustees in April, a resolution was 
passed looking toward an expenditure of $100,000 for 
a new high school building in Newport News. This 
will be in addition to the $130,000 just recently 
authorized D. A. DUTROW, Supt. 


We are making very satisfactory progress in erecting 
the Waller Huran Taylor School, sixteen rooms and 


auditorium, $100,000, and John Marshall School, 
twelve rooms, $46,500, also in vegetable gardens. 
Schools close June 14th White summer normal 
opens June 18th, colored summer normal opens 


June 18th. 


R. A. DOBIE, Supt. 


During this month, the superintendent of Shenan- 
doah county was called to a conference in Richmond on 
April 17th. Mr. Edwards, the in- 
spector, was here April 25th and 26th. The board of 


the food question 
supervisors made the levy on April 23rd. Levy is now 
50 cents in each district, 25 county and 25 district. 

C. V. Shoemaker, Supt. 


The council of the town of Lawrenceville raised the 
district school levy from 30 to 40 cents on the $100, mak- 
The 


board of supervisors raised the county school levy from 


ing a total school levy of 65 cents for the town. 


20 to 25 cents, and fixed the district school levies as 


follows: 
Oak, 25 cents; 


Meherrin, 25 cents; Powellton, 30 cents; Red 
Sturgeon, 25 cents and Totaro 20 cents. 


R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 


The patrons of Caroline county have given $600 to 
The first and 
only time in sixteen years my report has not been made 


lengthen the session of their schools. 


in the prescribed time. I am sorry it is late, but I have 
been so pressed with work in trying to attend every 
possible community, just had to neglect office work 
entirely. 


JOHN WASHINGTON, Supt. 


At the April meeting of the supervisors of Bath 
county, the county school levy was lowered from 30 to 
25 cents, but back taxes will bring approximately 8 cents. 
One district in Bath will not have sufficient levy the 
coming session, but patrons are willing to make private 
contributions to carry through the Millboro High School. 
All the other districts are in excellent financial ‘condi- 
dition. Plans were perfected during the month for 


organizing an excellent Council of Safety; this will be 


reported in my May report. 
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At the April meeting of the Highland county super- 
visors, the district levy in the Monterey district was 
raised ten cents. The local levy for school purposes js 
County levy is 10 cents; district levy, Bluegrass 
District 35 Monterey 50 cents; Stonewall ;; 
Mr. Blankenship, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, was at McDowell on April 25th, but was not 


now: 
cents ; 
cents. 


so very successful in forming a Council of Safety, al- 
though his talk made an excellent impression. 


BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 


I beg to say as stated on the reverse side of this 
report that the limited amount of school visiting done 
in April in Pittsylvania county was mainly due to the 
fact of quite a number of schools having closed in 
March others in the early days 
of April, in addition to the time taken up in the daily 


and a number of 


and continuous receptions and attention to term re- 
It may be safely said, I am 
sure, that notwithstanding the severe weather and had 
roads of the past winter, extending really into spring, 
the session has been a fairly successful and profitable 


ports, corresp« yndence, etc. 


one in all important respects. 


F. B. WATSON, Supt. 


April 27th was observed in Isle of Wight as Plant- 
ing Day. Largely attended meetings were held at the 
Prominent speakers addressed 

were effected to in- 
waste and to 


various high schools. 
each meeting and organizations 
save by 
drying and canning every 1ood product which can be 


A skilled canner has been 


erease the food crops, to stop 
saved and utilized for food. 
employed to assist the home demonstration agent, this 
canner to work in the homes of the farmer during the 
The board of supervisors will also 
provide fruit dryers for school to be used by 
pupils and patrons in drying fruit during the summer. 


GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 


summer months. 
each 


I have been very busy during the month of Ap: 
with teachers’ examinations and two county school fai: 
The school fairs at New Kent C. H., April 20th, a1 
Charles City C. H., April 27th, were a success. Son 
very excellent work was exhibited and very entertain- 
ing and instructive programs rendered. The increase: 
interest manifested by the patrons on those occasio! 
was indeed encouraging. The School Fair Committ: 
in James City decided to cancel the school fair a1 
instead appropriated $50 with which to purchase gar- 
den seed to be distributed to the pupils. This shou! 
encourage home gardening and add a little to the fo: 
fall. The colored schools, except thr 
are The close in M 


or early in June. 


supply next 


closed. white schools will 


A. C. COOPER, Supt. 
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A number of the schools of Accomac have supple- 
Hunting Creek just spent $25.00 on 
has just spent $69.60 on 


funds. 
Craddockville 


mented 
grounds ; 
vrounds, etc. 

Accomac County Agricultural Council of Safety has 
been organized with the following members: B. T. 
Gunter, Accomac; G. G. Joynes, Onancock; C. H. Chil- 
ton, Onancock; J. H. Jones, Temperanceville; W. J. 
Matthews, Chincoteague; Irvin J. Hyslop, Keller; Wm. 
T. Crockett, Tangier; Ashton Fletcher, Jenkins Bridge; 
Dr. J. W. Bowdoin, Bloxom; J. Harry Rew, Parksley; 
Roy D. White, Parksley; J. Merritt Chandler, Park- 
sley; Wm. A. Burton, Onley; Miss Susie LeCato, Onley ; 
Mrs. S. O. Nock, Craddockville. 


G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


I regret to have to report that the Alexandria City 
Council, at a recent meeting, refused to purchase the site 
recommended by our committee for a negro school. 
This is quite a disappointment, as we had every reason 
to believe that our recommendation would be adopted. 
I know it would have been a great thing for our negroes. 
The site was ideal. 

About twenty of our high school boys have enlisted 
either in the United States Army or Navy. Two of our 
high school teachers have received commissions in the 
United States Army, and three others have their applica- 
tions pending. The pupils of our schools have become 
very much interested in the garden question. Through 
the courtesy of the Hon. C. C. Carlin, the United 
States Agricultural Department has furnished seed in 
sufficient quantities and different varieties to enable us to 
furnish each pupil with as many kinds as he or she 
would promise to plant. 


W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


Mr. B. Morgan Shepherd, of the State Agricultural 
Council of Safety and editor of the Southern Planter, 
visited Amherst last Saturday and made a most instruc- 
tive and inspiring address to a large crowd, after which 
a County Council of Safety was organized. Amherst 
unfortunately having no county demonstrator at pres- 
ent, the division superintendent organized a council of 
which many of the most prominent citizens of the 
county, including Miss Emily W. McVea, president of 
Sweet Briar College, became members. The matter of 
the absence of a county demonstrator was discussed, 
and the sense of the meeting taken on the subject, and 
a motion to urge upon the board of supervisors the 
necessity of appointing a demonstrator at once was 
passed by unanimous vote. It is hoped that among 
other things this meeting will result in a demonstrator 
being appointed for Amherst at an early day, for the 
meeting was large and representative, enthusiastic and 
urgent that this be done. 


C. L.. SCOTT, Supt: 
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The city of Portsmouth is actively engaged in the 
gardening movement, most of the back yards and many 
of the vacant lots are under cultivation. In addition, 
there is a Gardening Association that is endeavoring to 
secure and prepare plots on vacant lots for any child 
who will take charge of it. As yet, the part taken by 
the schools is largely one of encouraging and urging 
the children to take part in the work. Many teachers 
are supervising garden plots. The board has gone on 
record as endorsing the movement and calling upon 
the school children to enlist in it from the standpoint 
of service to the country since the nation’s welfare is 
so closely connected with food production. It has now 
under consideration in what ways it can more actively 
aid this work. The cornerstone of the new high school 
building will be laid Saturday, May 12th, at 3:30. 
Commissioner Claxton will deliver the address. We 
had hoped to have Mr. Stearnes, but he will not be 


H. A. HUNT, Supt. 


able to come. 


I beg leave to report that since May Ist I have been 
quite busy organizing garden clubs, canning clubs, and 
corn clubs. It is very gratifying to me to see how much 
enthused the schools of Fluvanna are and how readily 
they take hold of the matter, teachers also promising 
to aid in securing the best efforts of the parents to en- 
courage and aid the children. I wish to state for this 
we have no demonstrator for this county. 
the directors in the fair association, and at our last 
meeting the directors very readily agreed to award 
prizes to the children. This decision of the association 
is a great incentive to the schools. This work is going 
on as the colored schools are requesting me to meet 
them at their respective school-houses to organize. It 
gives me great pleasure to comply with their wishes and 
will aid them all I can as we have no demonstrator. 


THOS H. SHEPHERD, Supt. 


I am one of 


Much time is being given to the boys and girls who 
have enlisted in school gardening. A vigorous effort is 
being made to have every available spot in Harrisonburg 
planted in vegetables. Under the direction of Mr. A. 
K. Hopkins, this is being pushed with every available 
means that can be thought of. Both the white and 
colored school children will do their bit in this regard. 
During the last days of April, the students in all the 
schools engaged in a “clean up” campaign for prizes of- 
fered by merchants of the city. Points were offered for 
doing various bits of cleaning up; the chief of police 
kept account of the points made after satisfying him- 
self that the work had been done as directed by the com- 
Much interest was manifested and Harrison- 
burg is a cleaner city because of the work of the 
school children. The clean up campaign not only ap- 
plied to the back lots and yards, but went into the homes 
and into the kitchens and even to the mothers and 
fathers, as well as to the children themselves. Build- 
ings, schools, stables, alleys, back lots, yards and play- 


mittee. 
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grounds look much better for the attention they have 


stimulate all so that 
a continuous movement. 


W. H. KEISTER, 


had; we hope the example will 


“clean up” will be 


Supt. 


The patrons of nineteen schools of Henry county 


supplemented the school funds by one-half the salary 


of the 
room 


Ten one and two- 
months. 
Mar- 
We 
call of a 


teacher for the sixth month. 


schools extended their session to seven 
All of the graded schools will run eight months. 
High School, 


are winding up a 


months, of 
Under 


tinsville nine course. 
the 


satisfactory tour 


good year. 


“patriotic rally,” we conducted a very 


of the county in the interest of food production and 
food saving. These meetings were held at eighteen 


school-houses, the locations so selected as to be in 
every community in the county. 
G. Burch, U. S. Marshal; Mr. A. N. Hodgson, 
experiment station; Prof. D. G. McGavock, 
High School, and Dr. 


agricultural agent for the Norfolk and 


reach of practically 
Hon. T. 
director of 
principal Martinsville Schubert, 
industrial and 
Western, accompanied the superintendent on these trips. 


They did 


splendid work in arousing the people to the 


needs of the hour. Organizations were formed at prac- 
tically all of the schools visited to carry on this work. 
It is my purpose to follow it up closely through our 
Council of Safety. W. B. GATES, Supt. 





Before Choosing the Classics 


such questions as these: 


and helps? 
Our French, 
will fully 
language they are studying. 
Books in Modern Languages. 


Address a postal to 
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ALAN GUAGE 
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for next term’s modern language work, 


Do they give sufficient drill in the language ? 
Do they afford variety in literary type? 
\re they attractive mechanically, 


German, and Spanish classics in the 


International Modern Language Series 


satisfy you in the above particulars. 
ever-present reading problems —to bring pupils into a nearer comprehension of the 


If you are a teacher of modern languages, 
It contains interesting portraits and sketches of 
authors and a complete listing of the International Modern Language Series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 


EDUCATION 


OF 


Most of the graded schools and a few of the one- 


room schools of Spotsylvania county are operating for 
Marye and Massa- 
ponax schools have been placed upon the list of stand- 


a term of seven and eight months. 


thereby receiving from the State $50 for 
There are others in the county that might 
at a expense, which 
next term. 


ard schools, 
each room. 
small 


be standardized should 


be done by 

The first county school fair of Stafford county held 
April 3rd at the county seat proved a decided success. 
The exhibits tastefully arranged by the teachers in the 
P. O. S. of A. Hall seemed to be a surprise to the 
large gathering of interested citizens from all parts 
of the county, numbering more than 600, many of whom 
The athletic ex- 
ercises in charge of county demonstrator S. L. Cole were 
enjoyed as the fine addresses from 
Inspector Hodges and Dean A. B. Chandler, Jr., of 
the Fredericksburg Normal School. It is confidently 
believed that will be quickened 
and the schools throughout the county will be greatly 
benefited by this assembling of the people to witness 
some of the actual accomplishments of teachers and 


had never seen an educational exhibit. 


especially were 


educational interests 


pupils. 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 





you will undoubtedly ask yourself 


annotated practically, up-to-date in ideas 


are well fitted to solve the 


They 


ask us to send you booklet No. 356, 


NEW YORK 
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! The Best Demonstration 
| That this Bank Renders Real Service is the | 
| Steady Growth of Deposits 














Year Deposits 
} 1902 . _$ 1,254,114.27 | 
H 1907 . 3,254,459.64 
1912 . 4,935,856.55 } 
1917. ; 11,157,917.82 
- 
J 
. Th ion n 
e. American National Bank 
of Richmond, Virginia 
: 
$2 0-2-0: 0-20 ° oe + 
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S C H O O L D E. S K AMERICAN TUBULAR STEEL 
4 7 
AND SEMI STEEL 
« 
’ 
ORDER NOW AND SAVE ADVANCED PRICES 





| VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Best Blackboard Manufactured 





Old Dominion Patent Heating and Ventilating System 


Guaranteed the best school Heating and Ventilating System manufactured 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


} VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1177 RICHMOND, VA. 
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College of ashington and Lee University } 
i , , 
| THilliam and Mary} i counven anv exvowen sy 
; GEORGE WASHINGTON 
' 
H I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., ¢ ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E., LEE 
i B.S., A. M. 
} 11—Normal Courses to prepare young men LETTERS — LAW — COMMERCE — 
‘ for the work of Principals, Superin- j ENGINEERING 
F tendents of Schools, etc. 
* IlI—Special Two-Year Normal Course for ‘ Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
‘ es Sees Seeeore } Virginia, with its lofty traditions 
¢ IV—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. and inspiring memories, it gives 
V—Normal Academy for those not having ‘ a Twentieth Century training amid 
College entrance. State scholarships the social culture of Old Virginia at 
i for young men preparing to beteachers. ¢ its best, and gathers to its campus 
; a select student-body from thirty- 
f Loan Fund a aaanemeniaemeaammmanaeal five States and foreign countries. 
For Catalogue, etc., address i 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
t osee 4 7 
Williamsburg, Va. President HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
: LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. LEXINGTON +: + :: VIRGINIA 
‘ 
. + - o> 





+ . ~ 
vv 


State Normal School 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 








Beautiful Location Best of Health Conditions 


Modern in every Respect 








q Prepares Teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar 

: Grades and High Schools. Special Courses in House- 

7 hold Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts. ~ % % 
5 FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 


E. H. RUSSELL, President 
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HE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
; ! 
and j 
Do ’ — e . ‘ 
ont go thru an Agricultural and Mechanical College | 
other year with window ‘ 
shades that are more Blacksburg, Virginia } 
bother than good. The : : : : 
titles. iil Bak ane A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and j 
: : Engineering. é 
important bearing on _ Fifteen degree courses offered. } 
, the health and welfare Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. i 
j of the child. { Winter Short Course in Agriculture. i 
Wetucditec Ge eaite A corps of fifty-three professors and in- ' 
jean structors. 
2 a f ‘ 
} should be the first con Expenses for the session to a state student, ; 
sideration in the school, ¢ $256.75. ' 
but light and ventilation ¢ Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 4 
should be the second $ plied with baths and fresh water from a spring | 
j ieee taille regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. { 
f Military Science and Tactics—Commandant + 
DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK * U.S. Officer detailed by the government. ! 
Adjustable Window Shades Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
assure the required amount of light and air at all nations held the week preceding the opening 
a They are constructed in such a way that of the session. é 
they will not, in fact, cannot get out of order. Session always opens on the Wednesday | 
Once _ installe¢ > Tindow Shz > A Ses j 
em Oe nearest the 21st of September. 

In doing your school shopping this year be Summer School conducted each summer for 
sure to specify Draper’s Window Shade. Write six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- } 
for our catalog. mencement. j 

. : 

Luther O. Draper Shade Co. J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 

j SPICELAND, IND. Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. H 
¢ 
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The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 


Whittet (@; Shepperson 
Printers 


11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 
Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 
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; Reasons Why Virginia Teachers Courtis Standard 
Should Take the Journal Practice Tests in Arithmetic 
; ; Make teaching efficient because they are based 
It contains the official announcements of the Depart- on the following fundamental educational prin- 3 
ment of Public Instruction. ciples : 
> 
It contains a department devoted exclusively to the F 1. Definition of aim. 
interests of the State Teachers’ Association. j 2. Limitation of training. ' 
It contains articles by members of the Department of i 3. Recognition of individual differences. } 
Public Instruction directed exclusively to the interests of | 4. Specialization of training. 
| Virginia teachers. 5. Diagnosis of causes of difficulty. 
It contains other departments, such as the Co-operative ; 6. Proper division of work between § 
Education Association, Canning Club Notes, Language teacher and class. 
and Literature in the Primary Grades, etc. — all pre- 7. Motivation and self-direction of drill. 
pared directly to meet Virginia conditions. In fact, the The Teacher’s M - selihiles cities 
vast majority of its papers on all subjects are designed Sor te wee of the Toute: ter tho detection, Ging 
yaoi . oa end. a “ee State int apd nosis, and remedy of individual defects; and for 
¢ ciferent from those in New York. Fence to teach suc- the handling of the material with the least possible 
ino one must have a thorough knowledge of difficulty. It answers all questions likely to arise. 
t. 
selec Neat atari These Tests are easy for the { 
Lastly, it keeps Virginia teachers in touch with each teacher to use 
other. (Community of spirit and endeavor oe just a8 Rec- Complete information may be had from the ¢ 
essary in education as it is in business and family rela- publishers. 
tions. Much of fine inspiration comes from knowing what { 
your fellow worker is doing. THE JOURNAL keeps all WORLD BOCK COMPANY 
school officials of the State acquainted with each other. 
+ Yonkers-on-Hudson New York 
+ ooo 7 + ate 








° Charlottesville 


University of Virginia, Vinine 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 


I, THE COLLEGE 


In the College, courses are offered in thirty or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 


II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


ITI. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for entrance 


or absolve conditions. 


In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional training of high 


school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. 


Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Southeastern Teachers’ Agency }; Institute Directors 
4 
Main Office; Johnson gg beeen County Superintendents 
Branch Office; Elk Park, ‘ . 
~ . ae tal , = al ~ 4 
THE SOUTH AND scant STATES Directors of Summer Schools 
Agents wanted avers where The common error in teaching AGRICULTURE is BOOKISH 
; 100 teachers wanted at once. 2 WORK. We assign pages in a book—teach words, words, words, not 
things. 
i foatit a — on i sd The teaching of AGRICULTURE will not be a success so long as ; 
Sa ~ we teach exactly the same things over and over, year after year. Rotate 
v 4 the subjects 
Send for plan how to teach agriculture, ani sample copies of book- 
V | R G | N | A C O L L E G = 1 lets and lesson leaflets, also full particulars on lantern slides, lecture 
; EN ROANOKE j ; charts, stencils, mottoes, étc. 
FOR WOM Oo . VA. 
International Harvester Company 
One of the leading s »ls in the South. Modern buildings 4 ‘ p : 
Extensive Campus. ated ghe Valley of Virginia, famed for of New Jersey, (Inc.) 
health and beauty of scenery Elective, Preparatory and College ¢? Agricultural Extension Department 
Courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, under the direction P. G. HOLDEN, Director 4 
= ey geo and i ser ba ——, Supervised athletics. Students ¢ Harvester Building aie cai ii CHICAGO } 
rom «- States oT ¢ Oo e, aaares 
$ MATTIE P. HARRIS, President Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. Speer eae rem ate + 
+--- ° 2 + 
? + . oe snenttpasianinds 
+ . o—> + ‘ 
Bie ¢ h 1: (Annex to Home Place School.) Physically $ $ SOUthland Teachers’ Agency 
or mentally backward children receive scien- - 
ixle C 00 tific treatment in homelike atmosphere. The Box 363, Knoxville, Tenn. 
aim for each is to (1! remove cause of backwardness; (2) discover un- es : 
derlying native ability; and (3) develop his powers ee acquiring that Serves promptly and efficiently teachers and school officials 
j means of self-support for which he is best fitted. alike. Five hundred teachers are needed for fall openings; 
ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A., Director also an agent for every county in every Southern State. j 
‘ VIRGINM®, Richmond, Alvista Heights, 1604 Lamb Ave. —— ——d 
y* 7% 
fie OPOSory 
de joi _—— ‘A, 
+ ? 
+ + . ° 
THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN | | {om Teach Asvicatere in the Raral School 
4 4 County Superintendents and Institute Instructors, are you planning work 
are : is > particuls 6 - in agriculture for your summer institute? Wecan help you. Ask for 
4 oe oa ‘eens ee ar we -sioad l 00 . our new catalog on Charts, Slides, and Lecture Books on agriculture 
you use ; ‘ ‘=== and related subjects. Educational Dept., 
4 . 
The Bell Book and Stationery Company INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF N. J. 
4 4 ° 
$ 914 East Man Stree RICHMOND, V Harvester Building Chicago 
° + + 2 aia aii ° + 
’ 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 
Established 1885 * 4 
With new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 
623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS fle “5 : 
Western Office: Spokane, Washington Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO. 
STeinway HALL FLAT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. NEW YORK LIFE BLOG, 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. CHATTANOOGA, TENN, SPOKANE, WASH. _ 
U.S.Trust Bios. **°°*** TemPie Court CHAMBER OF Commerce BLOG 
+— eo. o sai " i 


THE NEXT ISSUE OF 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
WILL APPEAR SEPTEMBER Ist, 
SUBSCRIBE FOR IT NOW 
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' State Normal School for Women : 
? 
/ ‘ 
FARMVILLE, VA. 
¢ 
' 
¢ 
Four-Year Professional Course Leading to the 
' ° 
Degree of Bachelor of Science 
* In addition to the two-year professional courses, which prepare for teaching in kinder 
} garten, primary, and grammar grade work, the State Normal School for Women at Far 
, ville now offers four years of college work which prepares for teaching in High Schools { 
Students taking this course can obtain a Diploma at the end of two years, and at the 
end of the four years are entitled to the degree of B. S. in Education. 
Entrance requirement for all professional courses is sixteen units of high school work 
or the equivalent. Students who have not the requisite number of units can make them uy 
; in the Academic Department. 
Expense for Professional Course IV —the college work —is the same as for any other 
courses in the institution. 
For catalogue, address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
State Normal School for Women, 
Farmville, Va 
{ 
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“In the Heart of the Beautiful and Healthful Shenandoah Valley” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Two-year Professional Courses for four-year high school graduates. 
1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
3. For teaching High School Subjects, permitting specialization. 
4. For teaching Household and Industrial Arts. 
Two-year Academic Course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year 
Academic Course for three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the 
professional courses. 


Special Courses in Home-making, Dressmaking and Millinery, and for the pre- 
paration of Supervisors. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural 


school communities. 
Spring Term—Special Classes begin March roth, preparing for the State Examinations 
Full Summer Quarter, consisting of two six-weeks terms. 
For catalog and full information, address 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 


Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va 
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operat one of the largest and most 
] ~ 117 hi ? 1 ' 1, : : 
the uth. This foundry has a capacity of over two hundred 
places us in a better position than ever before to serve 
elfectt 


t tew people who maintain that Semi-Steel is a salesman’s argu- 
existence in fact lo all such, and to all school men, we extend 


Isit Our tactory and see the actual steel melted and cast into 


THE SOUTHERN DESK CO. 


Hickory North Carolina 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


HOW TO haem READING 


Price 25 cents 





HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 
PHONIC CARDS 
72 cards, 6 x 4 inches, for teacher’s use in rapid 


Price 40 cent 


HOWELL PERCEPTION WORD CARDS 
54 ls, 6x 4 inches, printed on both sides, 
r 108 words, including all in the first 
in the Howell-Williams Primer; for 














tea r’s use. Price 30 cents. 
SEAT WORK LETTER CARDS 
aes 480 cards, about one inch square, each con- 
Facsimile of one of the taining one letter, giving, altogether, all th 
letters, print and script, capital and small; f 


HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 
PHONIC CARDS 


Two-thirds of Actual Size 


pils at their desks. Price 1o cents. 


SEAT WORK WORD CARDS 





9 ca , containing all the word in the first 
tories in the Howell-Williams Primer, each 
Remit by Money Order. Postage stamps accepted for ape ner é' A 
’ car ntaining all the words tor one story; t! 
amounts less than one dollar. ; , shies 
1 lual w cut the teac! 
l ) use at esl Pr 
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